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MANAGEMENT SCHOOLS 
7 Scheduled 





HE 1950 schedule of Schools in 
rede Management for man- 
agers, general agents, and home of- 
fice executives of Agency Manage- 
ment Association's member com- 
panies has been announced by Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, C.L.U., Director 
of Company Relations. Seven two- 
week schools will be conducted, in- 
cluding two for Weekly Premium 
managers. 

The first Combination school of 
1950 will begin April 17 at the 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
Georgia, concluding April 28. The 
University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
Connecticut, will house a Combina- 
tion school June 12-23. The cur- 
riculum for Combination schools has 
been especially designed for repre- 
sentatives of agencies doing both 


Weekly Premium and Ordinary 
business. 

Ordinary schools will be con- 
ducted as follows: May 15-26, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; May 15-26, Chateau 


Frontenac, Quebec, Canada; June 
12-23, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington; July 10—21, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois; July 24-August 4, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

The schools, which have been held 
since 1929, are under the super- 
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vision of H. Fred Monley, Director 
of Schools and Assistant Director 
of Company Relations. Mr. Monley 
and his school staff are at present 
working on revisions of the class 
materials. 

“We are reviewing the entire 
school curriculum,’’ Mr. Monley has 
advised member companies, ‘‘with a 
view toward incorporating our latest 
experience and reseach findings. The 
1950 schools will be the product of 
92 previous schools and more than 
a quarter century of research.”’ 

This year, the Association has 
published a descriptive brochure of 
the schools. This booklet traces the 
history of the schools, outlines the 
course of study followed and gives in- 
structions for enrollment. Also made 
available to companies is an informa- 
tional folder about the hotels and 
colleges chosen for 1950 schools. 

More than 4,000 men, represent- 
ing 200 member companies of the 
Association, have completed the two- 
week course, which gives managers 
and general agents a program for 
recruiting, training, supervision, mo- 
tivation, and for the general ad- 
ministration of their districts or 
agencies. Many home office agency 
men have also been graduated. 

Instruction during the class hours 
is at a practical level and the case 
method is followed where possible. 
Group conferences and seminar 
meetings have proved to be among 
the most valuable features of the 
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school program. While the schoo! is 
in progress, each student completes 
a “diagnosis” of every agent in his 
agency and two projects of a hypo- 
thetical nature concerning an ageney 
analysis and_ selection case 
history. An additional three proj- 
ects, more comprehensive in scope, 
are completed within a month follow- 
ing the school and submitted to the 
home ofhce for analysis. 

Classes in the 1949 schools aver- 
aged sixty students and it is expected 
that the 1950 enrollment lists for 
specific schools will be filled early 
in the year. Inquiries about enroll- 
ments should be directed to Brad- 
ford M. 
Schools. 

The teaching staff of the Schools 


cost 


Cogswell, Registrar of 


in Agency Management includes: 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Man- 
aging Director; Charles |. Zimmer- 
man, Associate Managing Director; 
Mr. Chapman; Mr. Monley; Fred- 
eric M. Peirce, Associate Director 
of Company Relations; Richard N, 
Ford, Assistant Director of Company 
Relations ; and Consultants Kenneth 
L. Anderson, Myron E. Dean, Bur- 
kett W. Huey, Lawrence W. Jack- 
son, Brice F. McEuen, and Lewis F. 
Youngsblood. 


MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


ECRUITING techniques for 

the new decade will be-discussed 
at the second annual Institute of 
Life Insurance Management which 
will be held at the University of 
Illinois Feb. 13—1%. 

Designed to serve the needs of 
practicing insurance men the Insti- 
tute program has been set up as an 
intensive, seminar-type discussion of 
techniques adaptable in any type of 
management operation. I[t will in- 
clude lectures, discussions, and 
round-table consideration of specific 
problems conducted by the _ best 
authorities in the field of insurance 
recruiting. Conference speakers in- 
clude insurance men from Illinois, 
lowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. The 
Institute has been arranged by the 
Division of University Extension 
and presented by the Business Man- 
agement Service of the College of 
Commerce. Details may be secured 
from the College at Champaign, II- 
linois. 
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“T expect that the House will pass a bill this month 
which will make life companies pay 
taxes and that the burden upon you and me and the other 
American taxpayers will be reduced by $93,000,000 when 
we get the life insurance companies to pay 1947, 1948 
So stated Walter A. Lynch 
of the House Ways and 


insurance income 


and 1949 income taxes.” 
(D.—-N.Y.C.) and a member 


Means Committee before the Bond Club of N.Y.C. 
Jan. 

Next day Louis W. Dawson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Mutual Life, said in part: “Personally, I am 


growing tired of these unjustihfed insinuations that we 
have benefited from some ‘joker’ in the income tax law. 
The fact is that a new formula for income taxation of 
life insurance companies was adopted in 1942 and is 
still in effect. This formula, which was approved by 
the Treasury and by the Congress, recognizes that the 
companies should be permitted to deduct, for income 
tax purposes, that portion of their investment income 
which they add to the policy reserves that they are 
required by law to hold for future payments under their 
contracts. It was implicit in this tax formula that, if 
the rate of investment earnings fell below a certain 
point, there would be no taxable income and therefore 
no tax would be payable. We knew it; the Treasury 
knew it; and Congress knew it.” 

Apparently everyone knew it except Mr. Lynch. 

Giving the benefit of doubt, it is possible that Mr. 
Lynch may now regret that he made the insinuation 
that the life companies are tax evaders. He has been 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House through which all tax legislation goes for several 
years. When he was speaking he knew that during the 
years 1942 through 1946, inclusive, the life companies 
did pay income taxes on their investment income. He 
was also cognizant of the fact that during the past two 
years representatives of the life companies voluntarily 
called on the Treasury Department indicating their 
willingness to make some change whereby they wouldn’t 
be exempt. Under these circumstances, we think the 
Congressman struck a pretty low blow, one that was 
entirely unwarranted. 

We wonder if this incident has taught the life com- 
panies a lesson. If the companies ever showed a will- 
ingness to “play ball,” they certainly have done so in 
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this federal tax situation. There may be politicians with 
whom you can do business on a business basis. but it 
must be very, very disappointing to receive such treat- 
ment after voluntarily giving so much cooperation. Is 
it possible that cooperation is mistaken for weakness? 
One cannot. be sure but it is certainly open for debate. 
At the other end of the scale, take John L. Lewis. He 
works exactly in the opposite direction. Cooperation 1s 
not part of his tactics and apparently he cares little about 
the government or public opinion. As this 1s being 
written he seems to have gone about as far as he can go, 
but whether the politicians like him or not, they have to 
respect him as a worthy antagonist. Somewhere in 
between these extremes of voluntary cooperation and the 
flaunting of public welfare there should be a happy 
medium. 

To a politician the most important thing in life 1s 
votes. They are what keep him in office. You influence 
him, generally speaking, to the extent you can influence 
votes. This probabiy explains why long ago the poli- 
ticians figured out, from their viewpoint, a practical 
angle about taxes. It was surprisingly simple and over 
the vears has proven very beneficial to them. The angle 
was to tax companies ; let the companies add the tax to 
the cost of their products and, of course, the final con- 
sumer pays the bill. Since most people are not too smart, 
the politicians could point with pride to their taxing of 
the large companies and not the individual voters. The 
number of hidden taxes thus levied and collected 
almost fantastic. For example, on a loaf of bread retail- 
ing at 15c there are some 50 taxes amounting to 5c; 
on a gallon of gasoline there are over 200 taxes amount- 
oe to lle and thereby increasing the cost from 14c to 
25c. As would be expected, the list is practically endless. 

The life blood of the welfare or socialistic state is the 
tax dollar. Illogical as it may be, it is stated, and with 
some measure of truth, that our capitalistic dollars have 
been used to make socialism possible in Great Britain. 
Curtail that tax dollar and you not only affect the 
politician in his most vulnerable spot—votes—but at the 
same time you curtail the trends toward She welfare 
state. If the price for everything people buy also showed 
all the taxes included in that price, we doubt if Mr. 
Lynch, or any of his colleagues, would ever talk of 
shifting the tax burden from the citizens to the com- 
panies. We further believe that the size of that tax in 
relation to purchase price, together with being reminded 
of it every time a purchase was made, would initiate 
some concrete action among the so-called “average 
citizens.’ It might also kill once and for all the phoney 
claim of the politician that by taxing the vested interests 
they take a burden off the shoulders of the “little guys.” 
Whether the life companies should endeavor to initiate 
action in cooperation with other business to inform 
people about hidden taxes is a debatable question. There 
wouldn't be much question, however, as to the benefits 
of such action, not only to our citizens of today but to 
our way of life tomorrow. 

















iid mortgage borrowers 
will be disabled and deprived of in- 

p come for each one that dies before 
his debt is repaid. That’s as sure 
as death and taxes—and insurance. 


Home buyers know this, too. That’s 
why they prefer the Occidental 
Mortgage Protection Plan. 


If the borrower is disabled—accident 
or illness—this plan pays the mort- 
gage instalment until he recovers, or 
for life, if he doesn’t recover. It pays 
off the debt balance at death and 
gives the widow a two-year income. 
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UR annual review of changes in the life insurance 
Fecha field, published in the February or March 
edition each year; is shown here for 1949. 

Our records show that twenty-two companies com- 
menced operations and three additional companies 
changed corporate forms to stock or mutual legal 
reserve bases. Other developments were the retirement 
of nineteen companies through mergers or reinsurances 
and the adoption of new titles by six companies. No 
receiverships occurred during the year. 

Approximately $3,250,000 of new money was con- 
tributed to the life insurance business in 1949 through 
the formation of new companies or in the process of 
converting organizations to different corporate forms. 
This figure does not include additional funds of over 
$4,000,000 paid in to established companies by stock- 
holders. 





New Companies 


American Musicians Welfare Association, Austin, 
Texas: Licensed August 24 as a fraternal benefit society. 

Beacon Life Insurance Company, Dothan, Ala.: Li- 
censed July 13 with $30,000 capital and surplus of equal 
amount. 

Bowie National Life Insurance Company, Beaumont, 
Texas: Licensed April 11 with capital $25,000 and sur- 
plus $12,500 to write life and health and accident includ- 
ing hospitalization. | 

Columbus National Life Insurance Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga.: Licensed May 12 with capital $100,000 and 
surplus $89,863 after deducting organization expenses of 
$10,137. Writes usual ordinary and industrial policies 
on a non-par basis. 

Community Mutual Life Insurance Company, San 
Benito, Texas: Licensed May 4 to write life, health and 
accident. 

Companion Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.: Licensed July i and began business July 18 with 
capital $500,000 and contributed surplus $1,000,000. 
Entirely owned by Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, Omaha, Neb., the new company was formed 
to replace the United Benefit Life Insurance Company in 
New York State. The usual ordinary forms are written 
on a non-participating basis. 

Family Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash.: 
Licensed June 16. 

First Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, Texas: 
Licensed April 27 with capital $25,000 and surplus 
$12,992 to write life insurance. 

Georgia Life & Health Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Licensed in June with $25,000 capital and $106,250 
surplus to write industrial life and accident and health 
coverages, 

Globe Mutual Life & Hospital Insurance Company, 
Woodville, Texas: Licensed June 23 to write life, acci- 
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dent, health and hospitalization coverage. 

Government Employees Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C.: Licensed July 14 and began business 
November 15 with capital $200,000 and contributed 
surplus $100,000. Writes ordinary insurance on the 
non-participating plan. 

Horace Mann Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Ill.: Licensed September 19 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 

I.E.A. Life Insurance Company, Springfield, IIl.: 
Licensed May 20, 1949 as an assessment legal reserve 
company to write life, accident and health business. 
Name subsequently changed to American Continental 
Insurance Company. 

Illinois Security Life Insurance Company, Sterling, 
Ill.: Licensed May 2, 1949 as an assessment legal reserve 
company to write life insurance. 

Jefferson Life & Casualty Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.: Licensed October 18 with $27,500 capital and 
$72,500 surplus. 

Justice Mutual Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas: Licensed March 9 to write life and accidenf and 
health coverage. 

Liberty Life, Health & Accident Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Organized in August as a domestic 
stock limited life insurance company with capital of 
$25,000. At inception it absorbed the Liberty Beneficial 
Association of Pennsylvania and Grand Beneficial 
Society, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Military Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Licensed March 17 for life, health, 
accident and hospitalization. 

National Union Life Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Licensed August 5 with paid in capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of similar amount. 

Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company, Providence, 
R. I.: Organized May 3 under sponsorship of interests 
tdentified with the Resolute Insurance Company 
with $200,000 capital and $300,000 surplus. Life in- 
surance activities will be confined to the instalment sales 
business involving the unpaid balance on automobiles. 
Disability and accident coverage also will be written. 

Southern Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed November 30 to write life, 
health, accident and hospitalization coverage. 

Universe Insurance Company, Reno, Nevada: 
Licensed May 5 with paid-in capital of $200,000 and 
contributed surplus of $102,500 to write life insurance. 


Changes in Corporate Form 


Christian Mutual Life Insurance Company, Concord, 
N. H.: Licensed January 3 as a mutual life insurance 
company. Succeeded the Christian Burden Bearers 
Association. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPANY CHANGES—Continued 


Sabine-Neches Insurance Company,  Kirbyville, 
Texas: Licensed November 17 with $25,000 capital and 
$12,500 surplus to write life, health and accident insur- 
ance. Succeeded the Sabine-Neches Life Insurance 
Company, a local mutual aid association. 

Western Mutual Life Insurance Company, Moline, 
Ill.: Began btisiness January 1, 1949 as successor to the 
North Star Life Insurance Society (lraternal). Writes 
ordinary insurance on the participating plan. 


Changes in Titles 


American Benefit Company, Orlando, Fla.: Name 
changed to Florida Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
January 22. 

The Baltimore Life Insurance Company of Baltimore 
City, Baltimore, Md.: Shortened title to “The Balti- 
more Life Insurance Company” June 24. 

Constitution Life Company of America, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Revised title to Constitution Life Insurance Com- 
pany, February 23. 

1.E.A. Life Insurance Company, Springfield, IIL: 
Revised title to American Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, June 16. 

North Star Life Insurance Society, Moline, IIL: 
Name changed to Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, January 1, coincident with conversion to 
mutual legal reserve basis. 

Valley States Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Ill.: Changed title to Central National Life Insurance 
Company and moved home office to Chicago, May 20. 


Mergers and Reinsurances 


Alliance Life Insurance Company, Peoria, Ill.: Ab- 
sorbed by Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, July 27. 

Allied Counties Benefit Association, Mankato, Minn. : 
Reinsured by Homesteaders Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa, September 1. 

Conservative Life Insurance Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va.: Reinsured by American National Insurance 
Company, Galveston, Texas, July 1. , 

Family Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wilmington, 
Del.: Merged with North American Mutual Insurance 
Company of Wilmington, Wilmington, Del., Dec. 1. 
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Germania Mutual Life Insurance of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, Wis.: Reinsured by Equitable Reserve 
Association, Neenah, Wis. in December. 
Gopher State Life Association, St. Paul, Miny.: 


Reinsured by Homesteaders Life Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa, February 28. 

Grand Beneficial Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: Absor|ed 
by Liberty Life, Health & Accident Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. in August. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee. 
Wis.: Absorbed by Washington National Insurance 
Company, Evanston, Ill. as of December 22. 

Industrial & Agricultural Benefit Association, St. 
Paul, Minn.: Reinsured by Homesteaders Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, Lowa, February 28. 

Ladies of the Amaranth, Detroit, Mich.: Merged into 
the Woman's Benefit Association, Port Huron, Mich.. 
effective September 1. 

Liberty Beneficial Association of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Absorbed by Liberty Life, Health & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. in August. 

National Security Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo.: Business of this stipulated premium company 
was reinsured by Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. as of December 30. 

Pilet Insurance Association, Chicago, Ill.: Merged 
with Majestic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
January 22. 

Pioneer Mutual Life Inc., St. Paul, Minn. : Reinsured 
by Homesteaders Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, February 28. 

Public Service Life, Health and Accident Company, 
Seattle, Wash.: Merged into National Public Service 
Insurance Company, January 1, 1949. 

Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas: All policy obligations assumed by South- 
land Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas, November 
30. 

St. Louis Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Louts, 
Mo.: Business reinsured in Postal Life & Casualty 
Insurance Company, November 3. 

Virginia Life & Casualty Company, Inc., Richmond, 
Va.: Reinsured by United Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., October 31. 

Western States Mutual Benefit Life Association, 
Boise, Idaho: Business assumed by Gem State Mutual 
Life Association, Inc., Pocatello, Idaho, February 1. 
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OR considerably more than a 

hundred years, your prede- 

cessors and mine, the early life 
insurance agents in America, have 
been the leading exponents of family 
and personal security. This particu- 
lar security, however, has stemmed 
from the acceptance by our policy- 
holders of personal responsibility, 
and from their foresight and their 
thrift. Our life insurance companies 
have managed exceedingly well the 
savings of our policyholders and 
have thus established great con- 
fidence in the institution of lite in- 
surance. We are the beneficiaries of 
the rich heritage of the prestige that 
has thus been created for our in- 
dustry. 


Strange 


Many leaders in Government, 1n- 
dustry, labor, and business have 
taken occasion to comment favorably 
upon the “accomplishments ot the 
life insurance industry in providing 
security for men and their depend- 
ents.’ But, nevertheless, we are 
presently confronted with the strange 
situation where some men in high 
places in Government are complain- 
ing that we have “succeeded too 
well.” They seem to “view with 
great alarm” the fact that the Amer- 
ican people, through their thrift and 
foresight, have provided for their 
own future and that of their fami- 
lies. In so doing, our policyholders 
have provided a vast reservoir of 
capital which not only has contrib- 
uted to the economic and industrial 
progress of the nation, but also has 
been-a primary factor in helping our 
Government finance its deficits dur- 
ing war and peace. Some few critics 
have even suggested that the life in- 
surance industry is acting as a deter- 
rent to our industrial expansion. 
They charge that the accumulation 
of capital in life insurance reserves 
is depriving new enterprises of suff- 
clent “risk capital” due to the fact 
that our investments are primarily 
in non-speculative securities. To 
those few, we reply— 
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We are, candidly, not disposed to 
believe that our critics are so naive 
as to take seriously their own state- 
ments, nor so uninformed that they 
fail to realize that the fiscal policy 
of our Government has not only de- 
terred but practically stopped the 
flow of “risk capital.” A fiscal policy 
that did not confiscate a substantial 
portion of the earnings of new enter- 
prises and one that did not impose a 





ruinous estate tax on enterprises 
that finally succeeded, would remove 
the real deterrent and ample risk 
capital would again flow into specu- 
lative channels. 

As a wise leader in our business 
has pointed out—the manufacturer 
of silk hosiery can afford to take a 
chance on inferior grades of silk be- 
cause, at worst, a runner may make 
some young lady very unhappy. 
However, a parachute manufacturer 
cannot take a chance on the quality 
of the material that goes into his 
product because human life depends 
on that quality. We, in life insur- 
ance, are in the economic parachute 
business ; our policyholders seem to 
be well pleased. 


by JUDD C. BENSON, 
President, 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters 


During the first session of the 
Slst Congress, the present adminis- 
tration advocated a system of Social 
Security which would sharply ex- 
pand, both vertically and horizon- 
tally, the present system. Actuaries 
of the Social Security Board have 
speculated that the cost of the pro- 
gram that was advocated would im- 
pose a payroll tax ranging from 6 to 
Y per cent and a new tax base of 
$4,800 per year was suggested. 
Thus, our Government continues its 
relentless drive for more and more 
tax money to provide more and more 
“Government benefits” and thus 
complete its economic stranglehold 
upon all of our people. 


Trap 


We, the life insurance agents of 
America, occupy a unique position in 
this strange set of circumstances. On 
the one hand, we are devoted to the 
cause of inspiring men to. seek 
security for themselves and _ their 
families, which makes us natural ad- 
vocates of Social Security. On the 
other hand, our knowledge about 
men and their money, which we have 
gained through long’ experience, 
makes us alert to the nefarious proc- 
ess by which many men are falling 
into an economic trap. They are 
having thrust upon them benefits for 
which many did not ask, and the 
result will be their subservience to a 
Government that has as its principal 
object the domination of every 
voter through the device of a two- 
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edged economic sword. A sword, one 
edge of which takes away from the 
taxpayer a substantial part of his 
earnings in taxes and, after deduct- 
ing the Government brokerage for 
collecting the tax, imposes still 
another brokerage for paying him 
back a benefit. With the other edge, 
the Government then tries to carve 
out the general impression that it is 
the citizen’s great benefactor, thus 
completely undermining his _ basic 
philosophy that his Government 
should be his servant. In reality they 
are whittling away the economic re- 
sources of our people and, by com- 
parison, the money changers in the 
Temple were pikers. 


Money Now 


The world’s history is replete with 
the exploits of military heroes who 
have conquered nations in order to 
satisfy their lust for power and eco- 
nomic gain. The Twentieth Century 
technique for conquest is a far more 
subtle one. The present formula for 
obtaining power is to establish a 
legal right to take away from the 
people their earnings, or a substan- 
tial portion of them, and then, in 
various ways to dole the money back 
to them in return for their political 
support until they become economi- 
cally helpless. Money, not armies or 
military power, is the modern device 
for conquering and subduing a great 
nation and bringing the people to 


their knees, seeking the support of a 
benevolent Government that is, to 
say the least, the master of all their 
destinies. 

This preamble is designed to es- 
tablish the fact that The National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and its members have a vital interest 
in “Social Security—1950 Style,” 
and all legislation which is designed 
to implement the present adminis- 
tration’s objectives. 

The administration, with the 
Social Security agencies and their 
staffs acting as lobbyists (and using 
textbook sales methods) has prom- 
ised an all-out attempt to persuade 
the present Congress of the validity 
of its position. The method employed 
is to ignore completely the funda- 
mental principles involved in Social 
Security and to concentrate upon a 
mass of minor details, thus focusing 
the attention of the Congress on the 
minor rather than the major con- 
siderations involved. 

It is the responsibility of the life 
insurance industry, because of its ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence, to bring to the attention of and 
impress upon the Congress the 1m- 
portance of all pertinent information 
pertaining to these basic principles. 


Government's Responsibility 


The following comments are made 
without regard to any political party 
and with the suggestion that the 
basic results would be exactly the 
same regardless of any political party 
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that might be in power during future 
administrations. 

As a child and young man, it was 
my privilege to be raised on my 
father’s farm in the dust-bow! of 
Kansas. By coincidence, the main 
line of the Union .Pacific Railroad 
and U. S. Highway #40 each ran 
through our farm, about 100 yards 
from our house. As an early immi- 
grant from Illinois to Western Kan- 
sas, my mother became inbued with 
the philosophy of the true pioneer 
woman and I thank God that she had 
all of the finest traits any pioneer 
woman could possess. If any one 
trait outshone her generosity, it was 
her profound belief that every man 
should prosper and be rewarded 
with the material things of life in 
direct proportion to his willingness 
to work—no more, no less. 

As a result of this philosophy, the 
hoboes (and Highway #40 is also 
the route of the hoboes, as well as the 
Overland Limited) soon marked our 
gate, mind you THEY marked it, 
we did not, to indicate that a good 
hot meal would be forthcoming at 
this particular farmhouse, but only 
after the recipient of the meal had 
chopped wood in our wood lot for 
exactly two hours. This might seem 
out of line with today’s wages of 
$2.00 per hour, but I respectfully 
suggest that the meal my mother 
served to them was likewise a $4.00 
meal, by present day standards. In 
any event, this was my earliest intro- 
duction to the fact that the world is 
populated with a substantial number 
of people who, given their choice of 
working hard and eating, or avoid- 
ing hard work and trying to talk 
somebody out of a meal for free, will 
always choose the latter course, 


Human Nature 


This was deeply impressed upon 
my memory because it was my job to 
chop all the wood that hoboes didn't 
chop and, believe me, I chopped 
more wood than all the hoboes put 
together, and hundreds of them 
passed our door to other farmhouses 
where the rules were not so strin- 
gent. This little story will serve to 
support my first basic point, namely, 
that to whatever extent certain 
groups of our citizens can persuade 
the Government to assume responsi- 
bility for their well-being, they will 
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See 


always be glad to do so. May I sug- 
gest to you, however, that to what- 
ever extent these citizens, of weak 
moral fiber in the first instance, be- 
come more and more dependent upon 
Government, their moral fiber will 
become so weakened that they will 
be the frontline advocates of the 
complete “Welfare State.” 

At the time the original Social 
Security Act was passed the original 
request by President Roosevelt was 
for an Act that would provide a 
“cubsistence level of benefits,” es- 
sentially for our industrial workers. 
With some misgivings, but in all 
good faith, our Association sub- 
scribed to the fundamental principles 
embodied in that legislation. 

It soon became obvious that the 
original Social Security Act was not 
operating as originally intended and, 
hence, revisions were necessary. As 
a result, amendments were proposed 
by the Truman Administration in 
the first session of the 8lst Congress 
which, in the judgment of the Social 
Security Committee and Board of 
Trustees of NALU, completely vio- 
lated the original concepts of the 
Social Security Act, projected the 
Government forthrightly into the life 
insurance business, and in general 
suggested revisions that would cre- 
ate a complete welfare state, with the 
exception of Socialized Medicine 
which was proposed through dif- 
ferent legislation in the same Con- 
gress. The vital question to be de- 
cided in the present session of Con- 
gress is the extent to which the 
Government should go in providing 
economic benefits for all of its citi- 
zens. We propose to adhere to our 
1949 statement, which is as follows: 


Resolution 


“We favor a Social Security Sys- 
tem that treats all citizens equitably 
and fairly : one which, through a sub- 
sistence level of benefits, eliminates 
the fear of destitution but which, at 
the same time, imposes upon those 
who have been lazy, shiftless, or 
improvident certain privations as 
a just reward for their indolence; 
and which, finally, reserves for 
those who throughout their lifetime 
have practiced industry and thrift, 
the rewards of a very sufficient and, 
at times, abundant way of life for 
themselves and their families.” 
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Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 
A three months survey indicates: 


® Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 
® An average size policy of more than $13,000. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


of IOWA 


Des Moines 





| OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





In this section of our discussion, 
I would like to make the following 
observations : 

1. We have not been able to dis- 
cover any widespread demand for a 
Social Security program such as has 
been suggested by the Administra- 
tion. I am informed by astute mem- 
bers of Congress that the real de- 
mand stems from the Social Security 
Boards and is not a “grass roots” 
demand from the voters. 


2. It is true that the Social Secu- 
rity Board, as established by Title 
42, Section 901, of the Act, was 
charged with duties as follows: “The 
Board shall perform the duties im- 
posed upon it by this chapter and 
shall also have the duty of studying 
and making recommendations as to 
the most effective methods of pro- 
viding economic security through 
social insurance, and as to legislation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and matters of administrative policy 
concerning old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment compensation, accident 
compensation, and related subjects.” 

We suggest that such legislation 
was unwise in the first instance be- 
cause every Government bureau, re- 
gardless of political party, has a 
natural tendency to want to expand 
its activities and thus increase its 
seeming importance. That is a funda- 


mental trait in human nature which 
will always persist. We are sure, 
however, that the Congress that 
passed this section of the Act did not 
intend that the Social Security 
agencies and all of their top adminis- 
trators, as well as important staff 
members, would completely ignore 
the administrative functions of their 
office and become full-time lobbyists 
for the legislative proposals of any 
administration, regardless of politi- 
cal party. It is a matter of observa- 
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tion that the top people in the Socia} 
Security agencies were faithful at- 
tendants at every hearing, and, | am 
advised, at each executive session of 
The Committee on Ways and Mcans, 
fully prepared to advocate the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for expanding 
the Social Security’ Act. We sug- 
gest that this is both inappropriate 
and unwise. 

3. We were shocked at the un- 
willingness of some congressmen to 
devote the necessary time to under- 
stand thoroughly the proposed Social 
Security Legislation and its broad 
economic and moral implications. 
True, it is a difficult and complicated 
subject, but such congressmen as 
were not willing to devote the time 
and attention to it, particularly on 
important committees, should not 
have assumed the public responsi- 
bility that they did in the first in- 
stance. Some dismissed their vote 
with the statement, “It seems to be 
what the people want.” To that 
group we suggest that they would 
scarcely be willing to forgive the 
keeper of the zoo who would open 
the gate of the lion’s cage and let a 
group of small children in to play 
with the lions, with disastrous re- 
sults, and then hope to excuse him- 
self by stating to their parents, 
“Well, the children all seemed to 
want to go into the cage.” This state- 
ment is deliberate and may I empha- 
size the full implications involved. 


Follow the Winner 


4. During the hearings last year, 
we heard a great deal about the 
Social Security systems of other 
countries. It was extremely interest- 
ing except for one fact that was 
rather startling, namely, the coun- 
tries that were held up as shining 
examples were either destitute and 
depending upon the economy of the 
United States to support them, or 
were appealing to us for one kind ot 
economic aid or another. Again, may 
I remind you that back on the farm 
we found out all we could about 
farming from other farmers, but we 
sure didn’t spend much time study- 
ing the methods of farmers who bor- 
rowed our machinery because they 
couldn't afford any of their own. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters expresses the view 

(Continued on page 58) 
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NEW YEAR PLANS 


FTER doing’ considerable 

thinking about my 1949 busi- 

ness, [| am convinced that 
some changes in my working plans 
and methods must be made to keep 
my pre \luction at present level in the 
vear ahead. 
~ T notice that men in the fairly high 
income brackets have done a great 
deal of purchasing, insurance-wise, 
during the past few years. If their 
incomes stay at the present level— 
as is likely—many of them are not 
going to be able to purchase more 
insurance in the near future. 

This means that, for 1950, I am 
going to have to do an intensive job 
of prospecting for people in higher- 
income brackets who have been 
neglected. While doing this, I shall 
also have to direct more of my atten- 
tion to lower-income groups. This is 
going to put me into direct com- 
petition with a lot of agents who, 
year in and year out, have been 
working among the so-called middle 
class without looking upward for 
higher levels. 

What does this mean? To me it 
means that the experience I have 
gained the past five years, in work- 
ing not only with the middle class 
but with the higher-bracket people 
also, should give me an edge in writ- 
ing business in both brackets. 


Improvement in Skills 


What do I think many Nylic 
agents must do to attain success in 
1950? They must increase their 
skill in prospecting, motivation and 
program selling, and in the ability 
to discover needs so that they, in 
turn, can move up and begin to do 
some business among the higher- 
iicome people—even if it is just a 
lew cases. This re-education should 
he valuable not only to new agents 
but to Club members as well. 

In recent years it has become ap- 
parent to me that a “program” of 
insurance is really just a group of 


For February, 1950 


by RUDOLF LEITMAN, 
Detroit Branch, New Yorh. Life 


package sales sold on a co-ordinated 
basis. Most of my business in these 
years (whether it is business insur- 
ance, estate insurance or personal 
protection) has stemmed from my 
getting a complete fact-finder, as far 
as possible, from each prospect. 
Needless to say, I do not always sell 
the entire program—but I do know 
all about my prospects’ needs and I 
can continuously go back with sug- 
gestions to fill needs that are still 
uncovered. 

In 1950, I shall have to do this 
more intensively. When business is 
rolling along with not too much ef- 
fort, we do not exhaust all of the 
many opportunities that are at our 
finger tips—and only when the 
economic situation calls for better 
thinking and more action on our 
part do we call all of these things 
into play. 

In 1949, I met many people who 
really could afford insurance, but 





Branch, 
has made an outstanding record in life 
underwriting since he joined Nylic in 
May, 1934. A Vice-President of the 1949 
Top Club, he paid for almost $1,500,000 
in the last Club Year. He is also a Life 
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Leitman, 


Member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the NALU. Mr. Leitman is 
active in Life Association work and has 
addressed many sales congresses. 





because some disturbing factor 
loomed on the economic horizon of 
either the city, the country or the 
world, they refused to buy. For 
1950, I shall have to do a better job 
of motivation. I have decided that 
if all else fails, I shall request my 
prospects to get at least “an option 
on the insurance” by the purchase 
of a 2-3- or 4-year Term—Ordinary 
Life Policy. 


Experience 


Experience has taught me that 
once an application is secured and 
the examination made, it is easier 
either to place a permanent form of 
insurance at issue time instead of 
the “option policy,” or at least to 
convert the policy shortly thereafter. 
In the meantime, I shall have com- 
mitted my prospect to some action, 
kept other insurance men out of the 
picture, and kept the prospect from 
changing his mind about the need 
for the purchase. More important, 
his family will be protected despite 
his worries about future conditions 
that probably will never affect him. 

Because in 1950 I expect to call 
on people with somewhat lower in- 
comes than those I have seen in 
recent years, I shall have to get in 
contact with more people. If I call 
on too many of them in person, I 
shall find myself skimping in the 
time spent on each case; so I shall 
make more use of the telephone in 
reaching people who already know 
me, or know of me. 

In phoning people in this cate- 
gory, I am sure they will listen to 
me with full attention, and my in- 
terview shculd be just as good in 
many instances as if I had gone to 
see them personally. ° 

I shall not, however, make too 
many phone calls to people who do 
not know me. You have to see your 
prospect to size him up so that you 
can say the right thing to create a 
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New Year Plans—Continued 


selling interview. He, in turn, must 
see you in order to havé the best 
possible impression made on_ his 
mind so that he will be willing to 
listen to your story. 


Importance of Age Changes 


Only in the last quarter of 1949 
did I properly follow up age changes. 
Those of us in the business for two 
years or longer have a large group 
of ready-made prospects, created by 
their age changes. 

For 1950 I shall continue to con- 
tact them at this age-change time. 
I shall also keep in mind a saying 
by Isaac Kibrick : “Age-change time 
is not a reason to buy, it ts only a 
reason to buy now.” We must plan 
our age-change interviews with a 
good concrete need ready to be out- 
lined to our prospects. 

In 1949, I spent too much time in 
my office during hours when people 
could be seen in the field. For 1950, 
I shall reorganize some of my meth- 
ods of. office work and see to it 
that more time for. calls is made 
available... I have found that even 








when I have no planned calls and I 
simply roam around on the outside, 
I am sure to run into a need for 
insurance somewhere. 

Just the other day I was walking 
down our main street and met an 
accountant who is one of my policy- 
holders. He told me that he had 
just invested money in a building 
concern. I found that the active head 
of the firm was a client of mine and 
that the third investor was also a 
policyholder. I spoke to the ac- 
countant for about five minutes about 
stock retirement, and the need for 
insuring the active stockholder on 
a key-man basis since the C.P.A. 
and the third investor were in alien 
lines of business and couldn't even 
begin to run the building business 
if the manager died. As a result I 
expect to write $5,000 each on the 
two inactive partners and the man- 
ager for stock retirement purposes, 
and another $5,000 on the manager 
for key-man indemnification. 

About six weeks ago, I had an 
appointment broken on the west side 
of our town and I had nothing to do 
for about an hour. I stopped in to 
visit two brothers who are partners 
in a business and policyholders of 
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mine. The result of this visit was 
two $50,000 business 
policies. 

This business might have come to 
me if I had not been wande ‘Ting 
around looking for just such situa- 
tions—but I am not sure. Who 
knows but that one of the five people 
concerned might have died before | 
would have them on a pre- 
arranged basis? Or, might not they 
have waited a long time before they 
had a strong enough desire to buy 
this insurance to call me in? Who 
knows but that a competitor might 
have gotten one or both of these 
cases because he was out in the field 
while I was tied up with too much 
work in my office—or home? 


insurance 


seen 


Study Methods of Others 


1950, 
more 


Again, in I shall have to 
read even than usual about 
other salesmen’s methods and try to 
improve my own. The more ideas | 
can pick up, the less will be the 
drain on my vitality and ambition 
in marching to the production goal 
I shall set for the year. 

My scope of contacts must be in- 
creased. Since I cannot do much 
more physically than I am now do- 
ing, the answer to that must be di- 
rect-mail advertising. I am setting 
up a direct-mail budget for each 
month of 1950 and will strictly ad- 
here to the plan for the year. In 
this way I expect to be able to see 
more people who are really inter- 
ested in buying insurance. It re- 
mains only for me to be good enough 
to sell them. 

Finally, it is my opinion that there 
is plenty of business in my city and 
in others, and that just as many 
sales opportunities exist today as 
they did in the past five lush years. 
People may be more conservative 
now about the use of their money, 
and less optimistic about the con- 
tinuance of good business. But if 
I consider and plan all my actions, 
and change my techniques to fit the 
changing moods of the people, I feel 
sure I can help to overcome this 
conservatism and fear for the future. 

I feel that business is good now, 
and that it will continue to be good, 
if all of us,—in this business and 
in other businesses,—keep on our 
toes ! 
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at 23% billion 


REVIEW OF 1949 


© YEAR for a decade held 

so much of absorbing interest 

for lite insurance as the one 
ending. 

Opening last winter with an in- 
quiry by the Joint Legislative com- 
mittee of New York State into the 
size and growth of life imsurance 
companies and their mounting in- 
vestments in direct placement loans, 
the scene soon shifted to the national 
capital, where Congressman Celler 
and Senator McCarran were 
laborating on a full-scale investiga- 
tion of the lite insurance business. 


col- 


Legislative Action 


In the same interval nearly all 
state legislatures convened in regu- 
lar session along with the first ses- 
sion of the FEighty-first United 
States Congress. A subcommittee on 
investments of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, headed by 
Senator ©'’Mahoney, began an in- 
quiry into investments and invest- 
ment practices, including those of 
liie insurance companies. Following 
extended discussions with treasury 
officials, the Joint Committtee on 
Federal Income Taxation of the 
American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Association of America 
appeared before a subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means com- 
mittee and agreed to a stop-gap tax 
formula which included certain ret- 
roactive taxation of the companies. 
These and other developments of 
the vear will hereinafter be recorded. 


High Sales Volume 


lt is almost incredible to contem- 
piate that the volume of new business 
lor the past year will run equal to or 
slightly above the prodigious total 
production of a year ago. The ap- 
proxtmate amount has been placed 
dollars. Notwith- 
standing the slow-down in general 
business conditions last spring, the 
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CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN, 
Legislative Counsel, 
Northwestern Mutual 


field forces of life insurance have 
closed another outstanding year. It 
is a pleasure and a privilege to felici- 
tate them for the huge volume of 
business written and for their high 
caliber job in general. 

As a result of the year’s opera- 
tions the total amount of life insur- 
ance in force has risen to an 


estimated $214,000,000,000, insur- 


ing approximately 80,000,000 policy- 
holders. The combined assets of the 
companies rose to about $59,300,- 


000,000 or a gain of $3,800,000,000 


for the year. Disbursements to 
policyholders and __ beneficiaries 
amounted to $3,500,000,000, of 


which death claims were about $1,- 
500,000,000, the balance represent- 
ing payments to living policyholders. 
All of the gains reflect healthy 
growth and progress in the life in- 
surance business. 


Following a trend that began a 
year ago voluntary terminations of 
insurance by cash surrender have in- 
creased by approximately 22% over 
the 1948 total. Policy loans and pre- 


mium notes have risen more ‘gradu- 
ally and at the end of the year stood 
at about $2,225,000,000, an increase 
of $171,000,000 or about 8% over 


the total a year ago. 


Bond prices were relatively high 
throughout the year with yields on 
high grade securities in a definite 
downward trend during the last half 
of the, year. Holdings of United 
States government bonds at the year- 


_end wére ‘approximately $15,175,- 


000,000, representing a little over 
one-fourth of the total assets of the 
companies. The combined bond ac- 
count stood at about $39,275,000,- 
000. 

Mortgages are again in an advan- 
tageous position in the competitive 
investment market. Total mortgages 
owned rose to approximately $12,- 
875,000,000, just over $2,000,000,- 
000 more than a year ago. About 
80% of the total represented mort- 


.gages on homes. Farm mortgages 1n- 


creased from $987,288,000 to about 
$1,150,000,000. Total real estate 
holdings rose to approximately $1,- 
250,000,000. 

The effect of the government’s 
long-range housing program is not 
expected to be felt very much in the 
first year or two of its operation, nor 
so long as private construction re- 
tains a substantial hold on the home 
building program. 


Interest Rates 


The money supply remained at a 
high level and the expected improve- 
ment in interest rates failed to 
materialize. In this connection it is 
well to bear in mind that the average 
assumed interest rate in company 
reserves is steadily diminishing. 

No early change is looked for in 
the treasury’s policy on interest 
which has so largely contributed to 
the low rates that have prevailed in 
recent years. There are, however, 
some indications that the treasury 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1949—Continued 


will be confronted with an increas- 
ing excess of redemptions over sales. 
A definite trend in this direction has 
already set in. 

The nature of the problem in the 
next few years may best be seen in 
a look at the maturity schedule of 
the small Series D and E savings 
bonds. In 1950 about $1,100,000,000 
of the small bonds will mature; in 
1951 about $1,500,000,000; in 1952 
about $3,900,000,000; in 1953 about 
$5,600,000,000 and 1954 about 
$6,300,000,000. 


It is believed the larger Series F 
and G bonds will not provide as 
serious a problem since they are held 
by the more substantial investors 
who are likely to renew their hold- 
ings. 


Private Placements 


Although direct loans to business 
corporations have been made by life 
insurance companies for some period 
of time, no public criticism of the 
practice was heard until the accelera- 
tion in the amount of such loans 
occurred during the last few years. 
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Bob Duncan used to sneeze his head off. The doctor suggested 
a trip out. West. Three weeks and four western states later, Bob lost his 
sneeze and discovered a spankin’ new world. 

Writing his wife he said...“here, there’s room for everyone. 
The schools, churches—the cultural and scenic advantages are more 


wonderful than anything we imagined. How soon can the family 


Writing the boys at the office he said... “hundreds of business 
firms have moved out here. There’s a boom on every day. Manufac- 
turing, oil, mining, agriculture, livestock are piling up billions in 
income...and the opportunities are going begging. I’m staying!” 

Our new agency expansion program is designed for qualified, 
successful men who are fed-up with tired, crowded communities. To 
such men and their families, the West fulfills the promise of a NEW 


We offer these men genuine, economic SECURITY in western 
states unsurpassed for natural beauty. 


Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. UESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 


Lhe CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 
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Direct loans have afforded a 
simple and flexible means of finane- 
ing with advantages to the parties 
concerned in that registration, issue, 
underwriting, and distribution costs 
are eliminated. The registration 
provisions of the Securities and 
Exchange act do not apply to secu- 
rities which are not offered to the 
public, the purpose of the act being 
to protect investors by requiring 
registration and full description of 
securities offered for public sale. 

Forty-four states and the United 
States congress held regular sessions 
during the past year. 


New York Committee 


There was some early apprehen- 
sion about the probable recommenda- 
tions of the New York State Joint 
Legislative committee in relation to 
controlling the growth of the com- 
panies and to limiting their direct 
placement loans. Such loans were 
under close scrutiny of the Joint 
committee which had under con- 
sideration a proposal to limit, in ac- 
cordance with a formula, the amount 
of money that could be invested in 
one enterprise. It was found that 
such loans gave the companies no 
control over the loan market, nor 
over the management of the indus- 
tries to which the loans were made. 

Superintendent of Insurance 
Dineen refused to approve the for- 
mula in question and the committee 
thereupon abandoned it in favor of 
a proposal limiting the amount that 
could be invested in any one business 
concern of 5% of a life company’s 
assets. The legislature passed this 
proposal and the governor approved 
it. 

The hearings apparently satisfied 
the committee that the present stat- 
utes of New York, relating to the 
amount of new business that may be 
written by a company in any one 
year, were adequate for the purpose 
of regulating the size and growth of 
the companies. 

The states of New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania enacted laws un- 
der which the domestic life insurance 
companies of said states will con- 
tribute according to their assets up 
to $250,000 in order to defray the 
expenses of the Committee on Valua- 
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‘tion of Securities of the National 


Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Several additions to the staff of 
experts assisting the committee have 
already been made. It is anticipated 
that other jurisdictions will follow 
the example of the states referred to 
by enacting similar legislation. 

A wide diversity of proposals af- 
fecting the life insurance business 
were introduced into the legislatures 
generally, but none seriously objec- 
tionable was enacted into law. Pol- 
icy loan interest bills were introduced 
in Massachusetts and New York, 
while a proposal for savings bank 
life insurance was again offered in 
Pennsylvania. Compulsory invest- 
ment proposals appeared in Mary- 
land and Nevada. 


Model Qualification Bill 


The Wisconsin legislature enacted 
into law the model agents’ qualifica- 
tion bill sponsored by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Proposals of a similar nature failed 
to pass in several other jurisdictions. 

By far the greatest effort in the 
general legislative sessions was cen- 
tered on the passage of the All-In- 
dustry committee’s bill known as the 
Fair Trade Practices act which had 
previously been approved by eight- 
een states. The purpose of uniform 
state legislation on fair trade prac- 
tices is to prevent the Federal Trade 
commission from assuming jurisdic- 
tion over the insurance business. Six 
legislatures passed the uniform bill 
in 1949, raising to twenty-four the 
number of states having such stat- 
utes in force. 

In order to give state courts juris- 
diction over an unauthorized insurer, 
the All-Industry committee in 1948 
drafted an Unauthorized Insurers 
Service of Process act which was ap- 
proved by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners for sub- 
mission to state legislatures. As a re- 
sult, laws based on this proposal 
were enacted in fourteen states the 
past year. 

Compulsory disability benefit leg- 
islation failed to make much head- 
way. Only New York state com- 
pleted action for such coverage. The 
state of Washington enacted a com- 
pulsory disability benefit bill which, 
before it can become effective, must 
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TREK /N FORCE 


And here are the 2 BIG reasons why Anico has reached 
2 Billions in its first 45 years while the average age 
of the other Billion Dollar or more companies is 80 


years: 


‘1. An outstandingly able field force equipped 


with ... 


2. An outstanding contract plus policies and 
sales tools that enable its representatives to 
realize the fullest measure of success. 


Anico offers great career pos- 


You Grow 


With Anico 


sibilities — Training 
Liberal Contract. 
Policies. 


Program. 
Competitive 
Successful Sales Aids. 


And a chance to grow with a 
big and progressive organiza- 


tion. 


ANICO repre- 
sentatives are 
ANICO’S best 
advertisements. 
They know they 
have a contract 
second to none. 
They know their 
ate cies are 
eaders in value. 
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IR.. PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 2 BILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 








be approved in a referendum election 
next year. Rhode Island, California, 
and New Jersey had previously 
adopted compulsory disability bene- 
fit programs. 


Mail Order Trade Practices 


Following a number of conferences 
with mail order insurance companies 
doing principally an accident and 
health insurance business, the Fed- 
eral Trade commission on April 28, 


1949, released the text of its pro- 
posed trade practice rules directed 
toward prevention of unfair compe- 
tition and deceptive trade practices 
in the mail order insurance indus- 
try. A hearing on the proposed rules 
was held on May 25, 1949. 

All lines of insurance have mani- 
fested a close interest in the develop- 
ments before the commission. Final 
promulgation of its rules in this 
connection have been anticipated for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1949—Continued 


some time, but it now seems likely 
the commission will await the out- 
come of the Travelers Health asso- 
ciation case in which the Common- 
wealth of Virginia seeks to require 
the Nebraska concern to obtain a 
Corporation Commission’s securi- 
ties license in order to sell its poli- 
cies in Virginia. The Virginia courts 
sustained the Commonwealth’s posi- 
tion and the case is on appeal to the 
United State supreme court. 

The liaison committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance-Com- 
missioners contacting congress and 


the federal agencies has rendered 
effective help in determining the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade commission with refer- 
ence to the unlicensed mail order in- 
surers. 

The committee has been keeping 
an ever-watchful eye on the effective- 
ness of U. S. Public Law 15 under 
which congress granted to the states 
the right to supervise the business of 
insurance. The insurance commis- 
sioners are of the belief that legis- 
lation passed by the states since the 
supreme court’s decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriter Associa- 
tion’s case has been in substantial 


Through our operations in 39 states and the District of 
Columbia, our ever-expanding services have kept * pace 
with increases in population and wealth of this country. 
As the nation continues to grow we will continue to 
provide more ‘‘Security Assured’ for more and more 
people. Safeguarding the interests of our policyowners 
will always be of first importance. 
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compliance with the federal jaw. 
Strengthening of state insurance |aws 
is to continue. Any move in congress 
to alter the present pattern relat- 
ing to regulation of insurance is cer- 
tain to draw fire from the insurance 
commissioners’ organization. 


United States Congress 


Shortly before adjournment of 
congress the chairman of the \Vays 
and Means committee appointed a 
subcommittee of seven members to 
study the question of life insurance 
company taxation. The chairman had 
previously introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to amend the existing tax law 
by freezing the reserve and other 
liability credit of life insurance com- 
panies at 92% and to apply said 
ratio for the years 1948 and 1949. 
It was generally believed the treas- 
ury had sponsored said plan. The 
revenue yield under the proposal 
was estimated at $90,000,000 for the 
two years. 

The subcommittee held a hearing 
on October 25 which was attended 
by the joint committee on federal 
income taxation of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and _ the 
American Life Convention. At said 
hearing the joint committee opposed 
the 92% treasury plan and suggested 
instead that the average valuation 
rate of the life insurance industry be 
adopted with no retroactive tax lia- 
bility. After some discussion of the 
average valuation method the chair- 
man of the subcommittee informed 
the life company committee that his 
subcommittee was ready to recom- 
mend the 92% plan and at the same 
time offered to approve instead the 
average valuation rate if applied to 
the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. The 
tax yield for the three years was 
estimated at $90,000,000. 


Companies’ Testimony 


The subcommittee thereupon set 
October 30 as a hearing date for any 
individual companies that might wish 
to testify in the matter, and at said 
hearing the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and Northwestern Mutual 
Life appeared before the subcom- 
mittee in favor of the average valua- 
tion rate but in opposition to the 
retroactive tax features under con- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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STOP FAILURES 


Y GOES without saying that 

whenever a manager puts a new 

agent under contract, he does so 
in the belief that he is hiring a 
potentially successful man. We 
would certainly be foolish if we 
watched a young hopeful sign his 
contract and walk out of our office 
to begin training, and then sat back 
to shake our heads and prophesy 
mournfully, “There goes a_ poten- 
tial failure!” 

Nevertheless, agents sometimes 
do fail, as all of us know too well. 
Many of us have at one time or an- 
other hunted high and low to locate 
a prospective agent, decided on the 
hasis of our best “selectability that 
he had a high success potential, 
hired him, trained him and sent him 
out to sell life insurance—only to 
find that within six months, a year 
or two years his failure potential 
got the upper hand, and he went out 
of the business. 

What do we do when this hap- 
pens’ Most of us, left to ourselves, 
prefer to shrug our shoulders, accept 
our financial loss as gracefully as 
possible, perhaps help our failing 
agent to enter another business, and 
finally admit grudgingly that we 
might have read the record wrongly 
when we hired the agent in the first 
place. Then off we go to hunt for 
another man to replace him, deter- 
mined to read the record right this 
time. 

This is no doubt the true explana- 
tion in many cases where agents 
have failed—either that, or we may 
even have stretched the record a 
bit in the light of our agency’s man- 
power needs. In a lot of other cases, 
though, especially those cases where 
agents have lasted a year, two years 
or three years before failing; it seems 
to me that the true story lies in our 
own failure to supervise and retrain 
sufficiently. Without being gloomy 
about it, let’s recognize that every 
man who comes into the business 
lias a failure potential as well as a 
success potential, and our job as 
we keep him going is to see to it that 
his minus factors, small as they may 
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be, do not get the chance to become 
mayor. 

Retraining is a large part of the 
job of supervision, as it should be. 
They tell us that all agents of the 
BI, regardless of how long they 
have been “G-men” or their position 
in the organization, go through a 
period of retraining each year, being 
forced to requalify in the use of all 
weapons their job may _ require. 
There is a lesson in this for our busi- 
ness. Established agents in the life 
insurance field often become _for- 





Mr. Townsend, in addition to having his 
C.L.U. Degree, also has a Master's De- 
gree in Insurance from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He began his career with the Equitable 
of lowa in 1933 and on his return from 
war service he became Associate Gen- 
eral Agent. On Feb. | he became Gen- 
eral Agent, succeeding his father. Like 
most successful men in the selling end 
of the business, he is active in under- 
writers’ and civic affairs. 
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J. RUSSELL TOWNSEND, JR., CLU, 
General Agent, 
Equitable of lowa, Indianapolis 


gotten men within their own agen- 
cies, especially if some early success 
in selling leads them and their man- 
agers to conclude that no further 
training is needed. Except in rare 
instances, the result is an agency 
force that includes some men who 
are operating on a plateau below 
the level of their real ability, and 
one or more men who are on their 
way out instead of up. 

And, if agents need retraining and 
continuing supervision, so do man- 
agers. The only trouble is, we have 
to retrain and supervise ourselves, 
and this can be a rough responst- 
bility. 

Our company has a printed form 
which has helped us considerably 
with this job of supervising our- 
selves. Strangely enough, its title 
is not ‘““Manager’s Aid to Self-Super- 
vision” or anything like that. It is 
called simply a “Termination Rec- 
ord,” and the termination to which 
it refers is that of an agent's con- 
tract, not a manager's! 

This form must be filled out and 
forwarded to the home office when- 
ever an agent leaves the agency, for 
whatever reason. First of all, it re- 
quires the head of the agency to 
indicate whether he terminated the 
agent’s contract or whether the 
agent resigned. Other routine ques- 
tions ask whether all outstanding 
business has been settled, so that the 
agent’s bond can be cancelled, and 
whether the departing agent is in- 
debted to the head of the agency. 

(Continued on the next page) 








TERMINATION RECORD 


(To be filled out and forwarded to home office 
for each agent leaving the agency) 


ND acc icce cans Chaeeeee Supa I. 5 iwi odaeen 
eee GE CINE... 6a. acinsace Date of Termination............. 
Did agent resign ( )? or did you terminate ( )? Was notice of 


Has all outstanding business been settled (so that bond can be can- 
celled)? Yes ( ). No( ). 

If indebted to general agent, state amount $................ and 
mrvammement for TEPRPENEM 2... ccc ccc ccc cc censccvcccens 


Ye BOSS eoeeeLte& @ €&€ 828 8 6 68 O68 Oa fee aw 2.2 68802 806 8288 88 8 ae 88 8 ee eae. 8.2.83 9 98 & 


ES OAS e aS aeaeqdceoentweeoenpmee@ 86 6 2&6 6.8 we .8. 8 eb oe 86 O@ Oe Pe Oe eBweeAat 688 82 = e.8 2.3 2 & 


The section below lists many causes of inefficiency, failure 
or resignation. Consider each carefully and rate as follows: 
Under I (if the reason had no bearing on the degree of success 
achieved. 

Under II (if the reason had a slight bearing on the degree ot 
success achieved. 

Under III (if the reason was important but not sufficient to 
cause termination. 

Under IV (if the reason alone was sufficient to cause termina- 


tion. 
I Il Ill IV 
1. Lacked ability to persuade prospects to buy .. ( 14 . Di. eee ) 
2. Too slow in learning technical details of the 
Se a a ee yer ee per e Bee 1 Ges Be ) 
3. Lacked interest in selling activities as a voca- 
a Se a heal i ae alae a ae a 5 ( pee ) ( ) 
4. Appearance too poor to meet prospects suc- 
ERR rere re ( 5 Gey ) ( ) 
5. Lacked ability to express thoughts fluently .. | » ( » ¢ ) ¢ ) 
6. Lacked sufficient vitality to do a good day’s 
i a i a ah Saeed dele b le ea Gnd nk ( 5 oe ) ( ) 
7. Didn’t have enough general informational 
a i ie old ui ( ) ¢ ) ¢ ) ) 
8. Didn’t have enough business experience back- 
ARSE RRR ROT aye a ee ee ( ¢ d¢ ) ( ) 
9. Lacked conviction concerning value of product 
I a a ee: ee eee ) 
10. Earnings too little to meet budget requirements ( )( )(  )({ ) 
11. Lacked natural contacts to develop into pros- 
NE th tba cud eas ben tin Hire ciate . es ee: ae ) 
12. Lacked ability to turn contacts into qualified 
iN ad aa a ig Oe alias ‘eee ff ) ( » ¢ ) 
13. Members of family opposed continuing in the 
le ak one eee eee 6 Chtnkdes (aes = Gay Gees Soa 
14. Didn’t acquire good knowledge of the func- 
homes OF fe SRBUTAMCE . ooo ccc cccccccccces aes S Cou < Gee = Be 
15. Didn’t acquire skill in prospecting ......... ‘Gee 2 | = 
16. Didn’t work enough hours during the day .. ( _ ) ¢ ) oT ia. 
17. Didn’t follow through with evening appoint- 
SE Stes eka tncak at cake $s a swans deen se 2 Ss Kk Geet Gee 
18. Lacked incentive or need for earnings .... ( )(€ )€ )€. ) 
19. Went with another insurance company or 
DY  tccvesunusacgaaies bebaethihmabeee Se: Be. Kee 2 See. 
20. Got a job in another business ............. [cee = ES 
21. Moved to another community .............. Ses ¢ tan 5 Ge Se 
22. Side lines interfered with concentration on 
Dt cnneacnevecdukecsthnbucs suananads ae > ibe BMS. Sea 
23. Spent too much time in visiting and social 
Dc wane teen ie b eh ohh oe basse 3 aN | ee yee 
24. Family made too many demands on agent’s 
EE ee dhe cake ht oben pi Skee S © en an ee. Ff 
25. Other reasons (name them) ................ i eet ) ( ) 
Additional comments : 
General Agent 


Above is a reproduction of the Termination Record which Russell Townsend 
describes in his article. He uses this list of “failure factors" as a continuous aid 
in supervision, to help prevent agent failures from happening. 





Stop Failures—Continued 


The remainder of the form cop. 
sists of 24 brief items. These really 
require the head of the agency to do 
some soul searching and they can 
lead to much embarrassment if he 
fills out the form with complete can- 
dor and no mental reservations! 
The items mostly describe reasons 
why men fail as field life under- 
writers. The head of the agency js 
asked to consider the record of the 
terminated agent in relation to each 
of these reasons, indicating beside 
each item (1) whether it had no 
bearing at all on the agent’s de- 
parture, (2) had something to do 
with it, (3) was an important rea- 
son but not sufficient in itself to 
cause termination, or (4) was alone 
enough to cause termination. 

You may be interested in knowing 
what these items, or “failure and 
departure factors,” are. Five of 
them have to do with prospecting 
and selling skills. Where each ap- 
plies, the manager indicates on the 
agent’s termination record that the 
departing life underwriter “lacked 
natural contacts to develop _ into 
prospects’ —“‘lacked ability to turn 
contacts into qualified prospects” 
—"didn't acquire skill in prospect- 
ing’—‘‘lacked ability to express 
thoughts fluently’—or, more gen- 
erally, “lacked ability to persuade 
prospects to buy.” 

Four of the items deal with the 
agent’s knowledge. Here the man- 
ager can indicate that the depart- 
ing agent “didn’t acquire a good 
knowledge of the functions of in- 
surance’’—was “too slow in learn- 
ing the technical details of the busi- 
ness’”’—“‘didn’t have enough general 
informational background” — or 
“didn’t have enough business ex- 
perience background.” 





Further ‘Failure Factors" 


Four more of the items concern 
work habits. Here the manager can 
give the’ information that the ter- 
minated agent “didn’t work enough 
hours during the day”—‘“didn’'t fol- 
low through with evening appoint- 
ments’’—‘‘had side lines that inter- 
fered with concentration on the job” 
—or “spent too much time in visit- 
ing and social affairs.” 

Two of the items deal with the 
agent’s attitude. He may have 
“lacked interest in selling activities 
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as a vocation,” or may have “lacked 
conviction concerning value of prod- 
uct sold.” 

The remaining nine items are 
miscellaneous reasons for the agent's 
failure or for the simple fact that he 
is no longer with the agency. Let 
me list them for the sake of com- 
pleteness: “appearance too poor to 
meet prospects — successfully’- 
“lacked sufhcient vitality to do a 
good day’s work’’—"“earnings too 
little to meet budget requirements” 

“members of the family opposed 
continuing in the work”—‘family 
made too many demands on agent’s 
time’—‘‘lacked incentive or need for 
earnings” —“went with another in- 
surance company or agency’’—‘got 
a job in another business’”—or 
“moved to another community.” 


Helps Future Selection 


One of the things this form does 
is to call attention to any weakness 
in an agency's selection process. If 
we have terminated an agent because 
or partly because he lacked any real 
interest in selling, or made a poor 
appearance, or could not express 
himself well, or did not have enough 
vitality to do a good day’s work, 
shouldn't we ask ourselves whether 
this was true when we hired him? 
If so, why did we fail to obtain such 
information about him before we 
hired him? By overhauling our se- 
lection procedure accordingly, we 
can in such a case prove that we 
have gained a little something from 
our unfortunate experience. 

But this is by no means all the 
form does. Suppose we have indi- 
cated in the appropriate space that 
an agent has failed because he could 
not qualify prospects, or failed to 
work enough hours a day, or did not 
have enough technical knowledge. 
Doesn’t that force us to ask our- 
selves why the agent did not have 
that skill, that habit of work, or 
that knowledge? The obvious next 
question, of course, is, “Couldn’t 
we have done more than we did, 
either in training or retraining, to 
improve the agent in these respects ?”” 
If our honest answer is in the af- 
firmative, especially in regard to 
those items we have marked as im- 
portant causes of the agent’s failure, 
the shoe really begins to pinch and 
our embarrassment grows. 

Also, this analysis form is bound 
to start us thinking about other 
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are purchased by 
MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE 
policyholders 


when they buy additional 
insurance ...as compared 
to new policyholders. 


‘“Policyholders come first” 


management principle insures our agents of continued 


success as THE MUTUAL TRUST MAN IN THEIR 


A few general agency openings available 


Life Insurance” 


TRUST 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AS 
Old Faithful’ 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
With Over $350 





men in the agency who have faults 
similar to those of the terminated 
agent, in greater or lesser degree. If 
we follow this line of thought and 
conclude, for example, that a num- 
ber of the established agents have 
been showing weakness in prospect- 
ing, it is a strong hint that we had 
better do some immediate retraining 
in this area. 


In Conclusion 


Summing it up, we have found 
that this form keeps us aware of the 
reasons why agents fail and keeps 


reminding us that in but few cases 
can agents’ failure be blamed en- 
tirely on the men themselves. AI- 
most every failure involves causes 
which adequate selection or training 
or supervision should have been able 
to detect in time to prevent the 
failure from occurring. We use the 
form as a check list of items to re- 
view the status of established agents 
from time to time, and we find that 
it moves us to do more continuous 
supervision in the various areas of 
the job, so that we can stop failures 
before they happen. 





From Manager’s Magazine. 














WHY DO WE BOTHER? 


It takes a lot of planning and team- 


work in a life insurance company home 
office to produce and circulate to 20,000 
people (outside its own family of policy- 
holders, employees and agents) a detailed 


year-end report. 


Why does NWNL bother to do this... 


and promptly? 


Partly, of course, because we are proud 
of the Company’s accomplishments and 


want others to know about them. 


But mostly because we think the annual 
report typifies the broad job which life 
insurance and business as a whole needs to 


do everlastingly, with imagination, skill, 


and persistence—to tell its story to its 
customers, employees, stockholders, and 
the public whose understanding and good 
will count for everything. 

Getting out the year-end report is ‘an 
annual reminder of our obligation to make 
the Company’s record an open book. It 
keeps before us the need for working away 
at the task of winning public acceptance 
and approval for NYNL. We believe 
every company in every line of business 
needs to do this, each in its own way, if 
democracy and freedom are to thrive and 
the good things of life are to become more 


plentiful for more people. 


NORTHWESTERN /Valionadl LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











by EUGENE M. THORE 


General Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


FFORDING sound and _ in- 
formative answers to questions 


of policyholders is consuming more 
and more of the attention of top 
management. Government policies 
today influence the Nation's eco- 
nomic life and, consequently, the life 
insurance business, to an extent few 
could have foreseen a score of years 
ago. ‘As a result of this new political 
climate, policyholders seek informa- 
tion on subjects which formerly did 
not concern them. Many questions 
are being asked of the life insurance 
agents. As company officials con- 
cerned with advertising and good 
public relations, a large measure of 
responsibility for furnishing agents 
with the right answers rests with 
you. To a considerable extent you 
are the molders of the viewpoints 
expressed by the agents in the field. 
How to assist agents in answering 
the questions of the insuring public, 
to get the information, and how to 
present it to the agent for his use, isa 
vitally important task. 

It is obvious that many of the 
questions asked today require more 
thorough research. Top manage- 
ment is aware of this, as is reflected 
in the extensive research projects 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America in the field of savings and 
investments. Moreover, we must put 
our answers in a form which will 
he easily understood. Our _ policy- 
holder audience is not technically 
trained in life insurance nor are they 
economists. Nonetheless, policyhold- 
ers have a right to insist upon down- 
to-earth and common-sense answers. 

I will attempt to illustrate the 
approach which I feel might be em- 
ployed by you in arriving at the 
right answers to a.number of ques- 
tions which perplex policyholders. 
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I do not want to leave the impres- 
sion that the questions we shall 
discuss are necessarily those most 
frequently asked. The purpose of the 
first question is to bring us up to date 
with respect to current inquiries in 
Washington which affect the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 
QUESTION: 
What have you life insurance 
people been doing that you 
need to be investigated? Why 
is Washington after you? 
ANSWER: 

(1) Life insurance, as such, is not 
the target of the two Con- 
gressional subcommittees now 
conducting inquiries. A sub- 
committee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman Celler, is studying 
monopoly power to determine 
what changes, if any, should 
be made in the anti-trust laws. 
A subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic 
Report, often referred to as 
the O’Mahoney Committee, is 
engaged in broad economic 
studies. Since the life insur- 
ance business plays an 1m- 
portant role in our economy, 
both of these inquiries are re- 
viewing some of our prac- 
tices along with those of other 
businesses. 

(2) Early this year a Joint Reso- 
lution to investigate the life 
insurance industry was intro- 
duced and favorably reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but the Senate Rules 
Committee held it up. The 
scope of the inquiry con- 
templated by this Resolution 
has not been defined, and the 


(4) 





statements by the 


public 
authors of the Resolution, 


Congressman Celler and 
Senator McCarran, indicate 
divergent views. Probably the 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
had in mind a limited study 
to determine the extent to 
which the states had occupied 
the regulatory field pursuan 
to Public Law 15. 


To date only one life insur- 
ance industry witness has ap- 
peared. At Mr. Celler’s in- 
vitation, Mr. Leroy Lincoln, 
President of the Metropoli- 
tan, testified on August 1. 
Other industry witnesses 
have been invited to appear 
on November 29 and-:30, and 
December 1. The O’ Mahoney 
Committee will hear life in- 
surance leaders on December 
Sth and 9th. 


It is apparent at this stage 
that Mr. Celler supports the 
theory that mere size of com- 
peting units is destructive of 
competition, whereas’ the 
©’Mahoney Committee is 
making a conscientious effort 
to analyze the factors affect- 
ing the stability of private in- 
vestment. The recent 235- 
page Monograph assembled 
by the staff of the latter Com- 
mittee demonstrates an objec- 
tive approach. In the case of 
Mr. Celler’s Committee, the 
staff seems to be primarily 
concerned with supporting 
the following views: 

(a) That the large life insur- 
ance companies consti- 
tute an undue concentra- 
tion of economic power 


(Continued on the next page) 
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and, in time, will exer- 
cise control over a large 
portion of the nation’s 
assets. 

That due to the alleged 
concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the life 
insurance business, limi- 
tations as to the size of 
insurance companies 
might well be imposed. 


(b) 





SUPERIOR 
SERVICE 


on Group Insurance 


Through our wide variety of 
group plans alert employers 
are provided opportunity to 
make available to their 
employees low-cost life insur- 
ance, retirement annuities, 
hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, and accident and 
sickness benefits. 


Life of Virginia was a pioneer 
in making group services 
available to firms having as 
few as twenty-five employees 
(state laws permitting). These 
services are offered on the 
same rate basis as larger cases. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President e 











(5) On September 23, U.S. News 


(6) 


and World Report presented 
the results of an interview 
with Representative Celler, 
who was asked the following 
question applying to all large 
corporations : 
“Do you believe that Con- 
gress should by statute fix 
the size of sales volume that 
companies might achieve ?” 
Mr. Celler replied by refer- 
ring to the suggestion of sev- 
eral witnesses before his 
Committee that the Federal 
Trade Commission could be 
given the power, under the 
Clayton Act, to arrange for 
voluntary or imposed dissolu- 
tions on finding that bigness 
in an industry destroyed com- 
petition. 
Regarding this suggestion, 
Mr. Celler expressed uncer- 
tainty when he said: 


“Furthermore, a sugges- 
tion has been made in 
which [I think there is 


merit, but again, as I said 
before, I may want to 
change my point of view 
depending upon the addi- 
tional evidence that will be 
adduced. I would want this 
suggestion screened most 
carefully * * *,” 


There appears in the tran- 
script of hearings before the 
Celler Subcommittee as of 
Wednesday, July 13, 1949, 
the following remark of 
Chairman Celler: 
‘The insurance companies 
will not let us investigate. 
There is pending a Joint 
Resolution offered by the 
Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, together with 
myself as Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and through the machi- 
nations of the insurance 
companies that Resolution 
is stymied in the Rules 
Committee of the Senate.”’ 
So far as I can determine, 
this statement is without 
foundation. The Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, 
the American Life Conven- 
tion, and the Institute of Life 
Insurance have made no ef- 
fort whatsoever to interfere 


with this investigation. Life 
insurance company officials, 
as far as I know, strongly 
favor this position and believe 
that opposition would gener- 
ate support for an investiga- 
tion. 


QUESTION: 


What about the charge that 
life insurance companies are 
contributing to a shortage of 
equity capital which is re- 
tarding the organization of 
new corporations and _ the 
growth of little fellows? 


ANSWER: 
(1) Stock financing in the case 


_—- 


(2 


(3 


—~ 


(4) 


of established corporations 
has fallen to low levels be- 
cause other methods of fi- 
nancing, such as retention of 
earnings and direct loans, are 
more attractive. The recent 
Monograph assembled by the 
staff of the O’Mahoney Joint 
Committee on the Economic 
Report points out that in 1947 
and 1948, corporations re- 
tained 60% of corporate 
profits after taxes. ( Mono- 
graph, p. 114). 

The Monograph points out 
that the number of small firms 
has increased faster than 
population growth. In 1900, 
there were only 21 small 
firms per 1,000 _ persons, 
whereas in 1947, there were 
26 firms per 1,000 persons. 
(Monograph, p. 119). 

A survey indicates that dur- 
ing a recent year only 2% of 
firms were sold or liquidated 
due to lack of capital. The 
fact that only 12% otf corpora- 
tion failures was due to lack 
of capital was “surprising” to 
the staff making the report. 
(Survey of Current Business, 
April 1947, pp. 5 and 6; 
Monograph, p. 126). 

Studies of the Department of 
Commerce reveal that new 
businesses organized between 
1945 and the end of the third 
quarter of 1947, invested $7 
billion, composed of 63% per- 
sonal savings, 14% obtained 
through bank loans, 8% from 
suppliers, and 11% from 
other loans, the latter ob- 
tained mostly from friends 
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be and relatives. (Monograph, 
pp. 129-130). The predomi- 
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expansion is clear from the 
following record. During 
is in the interest of the 78 the period 1921-1948 life 
million policyholders, and insurance investments in 
consequently in the public in- railroad bonds increased 
terest, to invest their savings from $1.7 billion to over 
so as to better assure an ex- $3 billion. Public utility in- 
panding economy. In an ad- vestments grew much more 
dress before the Financial rapidly from $160 million 
Section of the American Life to $8.7 billion in the same 


Convention, Mr. Leroy Lin- period. Likewise, indus- 
coln, President of the Metro- trial and _ miscellaneous 
politan Life Insurance Com- bond holdings of the life 
pany, said: companies increased from 

“The wide variety of ways $45 million to $7.2 billion. 


in which insurance invest- Preferred and common 
ments have aided economic stock holdings of the life 
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companies rose from $132 
million to $1.4 billion, 
mostly preferred.” 


(2) The fact that life insurance 


(4 


— 


a 


companies have made large 
long-term loans to business 
does not create concentrated 
power. Manufacturing cor. 
porations satisfy the bulk of 
their capital needs through 
plowing back profits. Capital 
of the type provided by life 
insurance companies through 
corporate loans represents a 
relatively small part of capital 
employed. The Monograph 
(P. 111) states that the debt 
liabilities of manufacturing 
corporations average 35%, 
( More conventional account- 
ing treatment, it should be 
noted, produces a figure of 
12% ). During 1947 and 1948 
profits retained by corpora- 
tions amounted to $25 billion 
(Department of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, 
National Income Number, 
July 1949). This figure alone 
is one and one-third times the 
total of all life insurance loans 
to business outstanding at the 
end of 1948. When all sources 
of capital are considered, it 
is obvious that the loans made 
by life insurance companies 
are not a significant factor. 
Corporate borrowers want 
long-term loans at. fixed in- 
terest rates because of the tax 
advantages, because the cost 
of such loans 1s relatively low, 
and also for the reason that 
common stock financing 1s ex- 
pensive. This has resulted im 
less financing through the sale 
of stock, but the change in fi- 
nancing methods is due to the 
demand of borrowers who 
seek capital on a basis not 
generally supplied by average 
investors. Thus direct loans 
have been a competitive force 
in our economy instead ot a 
factor contributing to monop- 
oly. They have stimulated 
industrial expansion. 

There are plenty of opportu- 
nities for the average investor. 
Common stock yields are ex- 
ceptionally attractive. lor ex- 
ample, based on a sample ot 
(Continued on page 64) 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Policy Cannot Be Reformed for Mis- 
take Under Incontestable Clause 


More than 20 years ago, George 
H. Richardson made application tor 
a policy of insurance in the amount 
of $10,000.00 from the Travelers 
Insurance Company. By mistake 
the policy that was issued the in- 
sured was a pension policy at age 65 
rather than a uniform premium plan 
policy. The policy that was actually 
issued paid twice the benefits of 
the one that was supposed to have 
heen issued, also the premiums were 
approximately double on the policy 
that was issued than the premiums 
on the policy which was supposed to 
have been issued. The policy of in- 
surance was sent to the Travelers 
Insurance Company Home Office on 
several occasions for loan purposes, 
however, the mistake was not dis- 
covered until about 1946. The com- 
pany asked the insured to allow them 
to substitute the type of policy which 
he was supposed to have had for the 
policy which he possessed. The in- 
sured refused to do so and the in- 
surance company brought suit to re- 
form the policy of insurance. 

The trial court found that the 
policy was not issued according to 
the agreement between the insured 
and the Company and ordered the 
contract to be reformed. The United 
States Court of Appeals, 9th Circuit, 
with Circuit Judge Orr as the organ 
of the court reversed this holding of 
the trial court stating that the policy 
which the insured had for the some 
20 years was incontestable because ot 
the provision contained therein 
which stated “this contract shall be 
incontestable after one year from 
date of issue, except for non-pay- 
ment of premiums.” The court in-a 
very well-written opinion reviews 
the reasons for having the incon- 
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testable clause in the policy. The 
court stated that the one reason for 
the origin of the incontestable clause 
may be found in the competitive idea 
of offering the policyholder assur- 
ance that their dependents would be 
the recipients of a protective fund 
rather than a lawsuit. Judge Orr 
states further that many of our states 
have evidenced their favor toward 
the incontestable clause by enacting 
legislation requiring it in life insur- 
ance policies. The wording of the 
incontestable clause is unambiguous. 
It states “this contract shall be in- 
contestable. .’ This does not 
mean that the actual agreement that 
was reached by verbal conversations 
and negotiations preliminary to the 
execution of the written instrument 
is the contract, but it says this con- 
tract shall be incontestable. The 
Judge cites with approval the case 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


of Dibble vs. Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Co., 170 Cal. 199, 149 P. 171, 
where the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia applied the incontestable 
clause in a suit for cancellation on 
the allegation of fraudulent repre- 
sentations by the insured. Judge 
Orr's concluding paragraph in com- 
menting on the Dibble case is as 
follows: 


‘We have had less difficulty in 
arriving at this result because of 
the well-settled rule that the de- 
fense of fraud is barred by the 
incontestable clause contained in 
an insurance policy. It does not 
seem reasonable to bar the raising 
of fraud as a defense and at the 
same time allow the insurer to 
gain reformation for its own bene- 
fit on the ground of an alleged 
mistake of its own skilled em- 
ployees.” George H. Richard- 
son vs. Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, 1/1 Fed. 2d 699, 7 ALR 2d 
501. 

Counsel: Alvin Gerlack, Rusk 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for George H. Rich- 
ardson. 


Joseph T. O’Connor and 
Harold H. Cohn, Rusk Bldg., 
San Francisco, California, 
for Travelers Insurance 
Company. 


Insured Held Not to Have Known He 

Was Afflicted with Retinitis Pigmen- 

tosa at Time of Application for 
Insurance 


On December 11, 1941, the in- 
sured, one Mahaffy called on a Little 
Rock, Arkansas, physician specializ- 
ing in eye diseases “to see about 
some new glasses.”’ The doctor told 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WHAT'S INSIDE? 


The PILOT’S LOG, our magazine 
link between the home office and the 
field, bulges each month with news 
and inspirational material vital to 
the life insurance profession. Sales sto- 
ries, visual “tear-out-and-use” pages, 
news of the field, case histories, ad- 
vertising and direct mail plans, new 
selling aids, production reports and 
plenty of pictures make The LOG 
one of the best-read field magazines 


in the business. 


The magazine is named after the log- 
books kept by New England sea cap- 
tains of old. Most recent of the 
many awards it has received is recog- 
nition by the Associated Industries 
and Industrial Editors’ Associations 
of Massachusetts for distinguished in- 
dustrial journalism, won in 1949 
competition with top company maga- 


zines from all fields. 


The 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICAs 1835 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Mahaffy that he had “gun barrel 
vision,” which he explained as be- 
ing the narrowing of the field of 
vision similar to that which occurs 
when one looks down the barrel of a 
gun. The doctor’s private notes re- 
vealed that his diagnosis was “prob- 
ably retinitis pigmentosa,’ but he 
did not tell Mahaffy of that fact. 
In March of 1942, Mahaffy applied 
for $20,000.00 in life insurance from 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and eight $2,500.00 policies were 
issued. The policies provided for 
waiver of premium in the event of 
total disability before age 60, and the 
incontestability clause did not apply 
to this provision. 

A few months after the policies 
were issued, Mahaffy consulted 
three other doctors about his eyes 
and was finally told in August 1942 
by the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, 
Minnesota, that he had Retinitis 
Pigmentosa, that there was no cure 
for that disease and eventually he 
would become blind. By 1945 or 
1946, Mahaffy’s activities were 
limited largely to an advisory char- 
acter and it was at this time that he 
made his claim for waiver of pre- 
miums due to total disability. The 
company notified him that they 
would cancel those portions of the 
policies because of material misrepre- 
sentations in the application. Ma- 
haffy refused to deliver the policies 
for rewriting and the Company filed 
a bill in equity asking that the con- 
testable portions of the policies be 
cancelled. Mahaffy cross-actioned 
and asked for an adjudication on the 
waiver of premiums provision. The 
Chancellor ruled that the policies 
were effective according to théir 
terms. At the trial Mahaffy testi- 
fied that he did not think there was 
anything wrong with his eyes that 
glasses would not cure and had no 
knowledge of his impending blind- 
ness until after the policies were 
issued. 


The court concedes that this case 
shows that the question to be decided 
is primarily one of fact and whether 
or not a preponderance of the evi- 
dence in the record shows a know- 
ing misrepresentation by Mahaffy of 
the fact of his approaching blind- 
ness. The court quotes at length 
from Harper v. Bankers Reserve 


Life Company, 185 Ark. 1082, 1085, 
51 S.W. 2d 526, 528 as follows: 


“If the applicant states what he 
honestly believes to be true re- 
garding his physical condition, the 
fact that it turns out to be not 
true does not void the policy, as 
it is a representation merely. Of 
course, if his statements are {alse 
and known to him to be false, and 
are made traudulently, they have 
the same effect as warranties. . . 

The question will be then were 
his statements made in good faith, 
if untrue, or were they made 
knowing them to be false and for 
the purpose of defrauding. .. .” 


After citing from several other 
cases, the court concludes that the 
finding of the Chancellor in favor 
of the insured was not contrary to a 
preponderance of the evidence. The 
Company raised the further question 
that the insured was not in sound 
health at the time of the delivery of 
the policy -contrary to one of the 
provisions of the policy. The court 
however dismissed this point briefly 
with the statement that this stipula- 
tion does not constitute a warranty 
of good health at the time specified 
but only amounts to a stipulation for 
apparent good health and good faith 
in the applicant, and further the 
clause is directed primarily to dis- 
eases or injuries seriously affecting 
the risk which develop or are dis- 
covered by the insured after the ap- 
plication and examination are com- 
pleted, as distinguished from condi- 
tions which are presumably checked 
on by the earlier examination. Aetna 
Life Insurance Company vs. Ma- 
haffy, 13 CCH Life Cases 1130, 
Arkansas Supreme Court, October 
24, 1949. 


Counsel: John M. Lofton, Jr., 
Owens, Ehrman & McHaney, 
Pyramid Bldg., Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for Appellant, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 


Coleman, Gantt & Ramsay for 
Appellee Mahaffy, 710 Sim- 
mons National Bank, Pine 
Bluff, Araknsas. 





Steady, Sandy 


“Hey, what's the idea," called the man- 
ager of a tavern to a Scotchman, “ordering 
@ glass of water and then walking out?" 

“What did ye expect me tae do?" replied 
the Scot. “Stagger oot?" 
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INDUSTRY CONCENTRATION 


ONCENTRATION in the life 
Seiees industry is a “reced- 
ing mirage,’ according to Shelby 
Cullom Davis, insurance financial 
specialist and former Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York. Mr. Davis’ findings, 
based upon an exhaustive study of 
the investment operations of the 100 
largest U. S. Life companies, were 
introduced recently as evidence be- 
fore the Celler and O’ Mahoney Com- 
mittees of Congress investigating 
the life business. 

The smallest group within the first 
100 in asset size grew at a rate of 
50% greater than the so-called giants 
with assets more than $1 billion, he 
pointed out. The two next smaller 
groups—those with assets of $50- 
$100 million and $100—$500 million 
respectively—each increased last 
year at a rate 27% greater than the 
biggest companies. And the group 
$500 million to $1 billion in size grew 
at an average rate 3% greater than 
the largest. 

Thus the smaller the companies, in 
this study of the 100 largest, the 
faster their growth, Mr. Davis ex- 
plained. 


All Over 


Furthermore, he riddled the idea 
that there is a life insurance “Wall 
Street” where American business 
must come, cap in hand, to borrow 
funds. These 100 largest companies 
are dispersed in no fewer than 55 


by SHELBY C. DAVIS 


different cities and in 34 different 
states, he showed. Few industries 
can claim a greater geographical 
diversification. “I have visited all 


but 11 of these 100 largest companies 
in the past twelve months,” Mr. 
Davis continued, “and these were in 


(Calif.), 


Sacramento Montpelier 





(Vt.), Jacksonville (Fla.), Pittsfield 
(Mass.), Lincoln (Neb.), Portland 
(Me.), Greenville (S. Car.), Helena 
(Mont.), Waverly (Iowa), Jackson 
(Miss.), and Waco (Texas). I wish 
those critics of ‘concentration’ in the 
life insurance business could not only 
have traveled with me but have 
visited those places I missed. They 
would have seen a great deal of 
these United States they probably 
have never seen before.” 


Not only are the smaller life com- 
panies grow ing more Jog 0 but they 
are earning nearly 7% more on their 
assets, Mr. Davis sania on. This is 
due primarily to their greater in- 
vestment in real estate and mortgage 
than in bonds which, because of the 
Treasury’s extreme easy money poli- 
cies, are yielding record lows. The 
smaller companies also tended to in- 
vest more in common stocks which 
are prohibited to New York State 
domiciled companies. 

From the longer term it 1s compe- 
tition rather than concentration 
which has dominated the life insur- 
ance business, Mr. Davis explained. 
Thus of the first 10 largest companies 
in 1900, only 6 remain in that cate- 
gory today. The largest today, 
Metropolitan Life, was seventh in as- 
sets in 1900. The second largest, 
Prudential, was eleventh. And the 
fifth largest today, John Hancock 
domiciled in Boston, was not even 
among the first fifteen 50 years ago. 

The legend that life insurance 
colossi are the dinosaurs of the mod- 
ern economic order should have 
died with the Hughes investigation, 
Mr. Davis concluded. Today compe- 
tition and diversification typify the 
industry which not only lives up to 
a high code of business ethics but 
submits to strict supervision by the 
various states. It is an industry in 
which the small are growing faster 
than the large and the maker of the 
better “mousetrap” can have his 
just place in the sun. 


,, NO APTITUDE TESTS 


Standard Life judges a prospective agent on his character and reputation, 
not on whether he knows Hannibal crossed the Alps on elephants or 
whether the elephants crossed the Alps on Hannibal. No fuss . . . no 


frills .. . just pure business in contracting new agents. 
STANDARD LUPO stpepemervec el CO. of IND. iis. © tanec xskus, = temic illerriacs 7 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Missouri * New Mexico + Pennsylvanid « Texas *« West Virginia 
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AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE 


Increase Capital and Surplus 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American General Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas, held on December 13th last, the charter was 
amended increasing the number of shares from 25,000 
to 50,000 and maintaining the same par value of $10. 
The additional 25,000 shares were sold to American 
General Insurance at $16 per share, resulting in a 100% 
increase in capital from $250,000 to $500,000 and an 
increase of $150,000 in surplus. The change was ap- 
proved by the Texas Insurance Department on Decem- 
ber 14. 


BANKERS LIFE 
Fully Mutualized 


On June 20 last, the last two series of trust certifi- 
cates, numbers 19 and 20, were called for redemption on 
December 20. At that time they were redeemed and 
there is no outstanding stock at present. 

Following the filing of amended Articles of Incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary of State of Nebraska on Decem- 
ber 31, the Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., became purely 
mutual. 

The formal ratification of this action by policyholders 
is scheduled for February 22 next. 


~ 
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CANADA LIFE 


Agency Promotion 


The appointment of two executive officers has been 
announced by The Canada Life Assurance Company. 
The promotions include John S. Harris as Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies and Thomas R. Walsh as 
Executive Assistant. 

Mr. Harris has had wide experience in the life in- 
surance business as an underwriter and in field super- 
vision and management for the past 28 years. He served 
with the R.C.A.F. during World War II and was dis- 
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charged with the rank of Wing Commander. Mr. Harris 
became associated with Canada Life in 1947 and was 
Agency Supervisor prior to his new appointment. 

Prior to joining Canada Life early in 1946, Mr. Walsh 
served with the Foreign Exchange Control Board at 
Ottawa, later being Legal Advisor to the Un-employ- 
ment Insurance Commission. For a time he was Chief 
Enforcement Officer for National Selective Service at 
Ottawa. 


CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Page Secretary 


At the third quarterly meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Central Life Assurance Society (Mutual), 
Des Moines, Iowa, Carl Page was elected Secretar, 
succeeding F. G. Wolfinger, retired. Mr. Page joined the 
company in 1934 and since that time has worked in all 
departments and was elected Assistant Secretary in 


1939. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Trabue Director of Training 


President Morton Boyd has announced the appoint- 
ment of Stephen F. J. Trabue to the position of Direc- 
tor of Training and Public Relations. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. Boyd stated 
that the new position has been created in recognition of 
the fact that the training of career agents, sales promo 
tion and the development of good public relations are 
closely related and are best administered under the 
supervision of one person. 

Mr. Trabue, who will direct the operations of the de 
partments of Training and Public Relations, brings to 
his new duties a considerable background of life-insur- 
ance personal production, management, and supervisory 
experience, and extensive experience in the field of pro- 
fessional advertising. He began his life insurance career 
in 1936, following several years of successful associa- 
tion with a large New Orleans Advertising Agency. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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the new 
Insurance Agents! 1950-1951 


edition 





Give your accounts 
the new 


BEST’S SAFETY 
DIRECTORY 


| PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED—IN MULTI-COLOR 


As Here is everything new in protective devices . . . and 
everything standard, too . . . all the best, tested ways to 
h safeguard life, limb, health and property! 


at 


| WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, HOW 
- BEST’S SAFETY DIRECTORY (1950-1951) is the only 


up-to-minute directory-manual-encyclopedia-index-catalog 
in the entire safety field. Profusely illustrated, with many 
color plates. Shows you 


WHAT safety devices to use 
WHEN to use them 

i WHERE they are used 

~ # HOW to get them 


' | In the NEW edition— 
EFFECTIVE NEW METHODS AND DEVICES the 


It’s two years since the last Directory! And safety products and 

protective techniques have multiplied—both in number and eff- : 
ciency. As a result, your new Directory is vastly revised and backbone & basis 
enlarged. 


COMPLETELY NEW SECTIONS ... 


.. . like Burglary Prevention and 


- | EVERY SUBJECT EXPANDED... 


. some as much as 300%. 








of every 


safety program 


TO: Best’s Safety Directory, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 


° 
: Mail Coupon af) See copies of the 1950-1951 SAFETY DIRECTORY. 
[) Send complete information and quantity prices. 
Today! 


(Edition limited to 1 printing) 
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i EE SNA LA TONER TREO Te TESTED OE HORE ROR 


Single Copies—$5.00 OG acini cemngicnnen ences acancnatiainaaeiaaamaaddan " 


(Quantity rates available. Prices as ; 
low as $2 depending on quantity) City Zone State 




















COMMONWEALTH LIFE—Continued 


Serving under Mr. Trabue, as administrative director 


of public relations, will be Harry H. Baker. Mr. Baker 
joined Commonwealth in September, 1948 ‘as manager 


of the advertising section and has largely been respon- 
sible for the company’s advertising and publications since 
that time. 

Will C. McMasters will become Administrative Direc- 
tor of the Training Department under Mr. Trabue. Mr 
\ecMasters has had considerable experience in the opera- 
tion of the Training Department, serving as Director of 
Training from September, 1947 until September, 1948, 
when he was appointed Assistant Director of Agencies in 
the Industrial Agency Department, and serving as in- 
structor in many schools since that time. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANKS 
$11,000,000-- In Force 


The Cannecticut Savings Bank Life Insurance Sys- 
tem? which began business some three years after the 
New YorkSystem was inaugurated, has not enjoyed the 
success that the latter has attained. From 1942 through 
1949, some 11,756 people applied for $14,692,090 of life 
insurance. The in force as of the end of November was 
12,078 policies for $11,026,343. Presently there are 8 
issuing banks and 24 member banks. Considering all the 
life insurance companies that are located in the state of 
Connecticut it is somewhat of a wonder that the Banks 
sell any life insurance. 


wut) SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT 


.. NON CANCELLABLE 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
1949 Best Year 


Continental American Life Insurance Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware just completed its greatest year 
in volume of new insurance. This was revealed by Max 
S. Bell, Vice President, at the Company’s Annual \|eet- 
ing on January 6. In addressing the lield Force, Mr. 
Bell said: “While new insurance in most companies for 
the year 1949 remains very close to the 1948 level, not 
only was the new business with Continental American 
14% ahead of the previous year, but it exceeded any pre- 
vious year’s record by $1,000,000 of new insurance. 
Insurance in force in the Company increased by more 
than $10,500,000 and now is in excess of $228,000.000. 
Our assets have passed the $93,000,000 mark. The 
growth of Continental American is a fine tribute to the 
held men of this Company.” 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Hands Elected V.P. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Frank- 
lin Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Illinois, on 
December 29th, James A. Hands was elevated to the 
position of Vice President and Manager of Agencies 
Mr. Hands has been associated with the Franklin since 
1944. 

A graduate of Michigan State College in 1927, Mr. 
Hands almost inevitably chose life insurance as a 
career, since his father, one of the most widely known 
men in the industry, was founder of the Michigan Life 
Insurance Company, and later Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Hands started his life insurance career as a 
representative for Michigan Life and later. became 
Agency Supervisor for that company. In 1939 he re- 
signed to accept a position as supervisor with the Gen- 
eral American Life in St. Louis. In 1942 he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Agencies for the Great North- 
west Life with headquarters in Spokane, Washington. 

In 1944 Mr. Hands joined the Franklin as Manager 
of Agencies for Indiana, Ohio and Michigan with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. His work in that area attracted 
Home Office attention, and in 1947 he was appointed 
Manager of Agencies on the Home Office executive staff. 
His success in that position and broad grasp of the 
multiple phases of sales and agency work led to his 
elevation as a senior officer of the Franklin Life. 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE 
Hart Agency V.P. 

Hugh D. Hart of Monmouth, Illinois has been elected 
Vice-President in Charge of Agencies of the Great 
Northwest Life Insurance Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Hart has had extensive experience in the field of 
life insurance. Starting from scratch with the Aetna 
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Life Insurance Company in Little Rock he built the third 
largest agency of that company in the United States. He 
was then promoted to New Y ork as head of the firm of 
Hart & Eubank, the company’s largest agency, which in 
50 years had reached an annu il production of 3% mil- 
lions. In 2 years and 10 months the firm of Hart & 
Eubank had brought the production of ordinary busi- 
ness up to 66 million dollars per year, an amount which 
exceeded the production of all excepting 15 per cent of 
the companies. 

He was then made Vice-President of the Penn Mu- 
tual. Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia and re- 
organized the agency system for that company, the 10th 
largest in America. As a result of his efforts with the 
Penn Mutual in 4+ years he had reduced the number of 
agencies to 89 and had increased the business from 195 
million to 305 million. Mr. Hart’s next move in insur- 
ance was as Agency Vice-President of the Illinois 
Bankers Life of Monmouth, Illinois, where he spent 10 
years revamping the Agency Department. The business 
during this past year showed an increase of 21 per cent, 
whereas the industry as a whole showed an increase of 
only 1 per cent. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Non Medical Liberalized 


Increased non-medical limits, and extension of non- 
medical procedure to all applications for amounts up to 
and including $2,500 at ages 45 and under, effective 
January 1, have been announced by The Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America. 

All individual plans (including term insurance and 
special contracts) may be written on the non-medical 
basis, with the exception of the low-cost preferred risk 
policies, which are only available for above-average risks. 
Rules governing pension trust business remain un- 
changed. 

The new non-medical limits applicable to male and 
female lives, where allowed by state law, now extend to 
$10,000 for issue ages 15 to 30, $5,000 for ages 31 to 40, 
$2,500 for ages 41 to 45. Guardian’s previous limits were 
$5,000 to age 35 and $3,000 for ages 36 through 40. 
Waiver of premium and accidental death benefits may 
be included. 

Guardian’s regular disability income benefit on male 
lives of $10 of monthly income per $1,000 of insurance 
may also be included without medical examination up 
to $50 a month at ages 40 and under, and $25 a month at 
ages 41 to 45 inclusive. 

Exceptions to the new non-medical rule are house- 
Wives, domestic servants and other females employed 
solely within the home, who must be examined for ap- 
plications over $2,500. 

The non-medical procedure has now been extended by 
the company to all applications for $2,500 or less at 
Ages 45 and under, regardless of the source of business, 
with very few exceptions. Disability and accidental death 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLAS 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. lf we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for afew 
states, we 7 content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do-.. 
ing our ne map satel 





Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, = 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, = 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 








JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











OCCIDENTAL D~% 


Career Families 


Meet another of Occidental’s family combinations—SAM 
J. EAST & SONS—General Agents—Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Over thirty years ago Sam joined Occidental 
Life. Now his two sons David and George have joined 
their father in the business. 


Here is another example of loyal service that is typical 
of the Occidental field force. Fair and profitable contracts 
start this relationship. Home office cooperation—consis- 
tent sales promotion and salable policies make an afhliation 
with Occidental ideal for the insurance career man. 


OCCIDENTAL 44 


INSURANCE | COMPANY 


RALEIGH, RALEIGH.NORTH ‘CAROLINA 
LAURENCE F. LEE, Presioenrt 
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MONTANA 


is a 


Provident State! 











Mother Nature showered her blessing on Montana— 
minerals, timber, rich farm lands, to mention just a 
few. But it was the character of her people—hard- 
working, industrious—that made her a “Provident 
State”. We wanted Montanans to know about our 
Company and to share in our Company's progress. 


We feel the same way about our other “Provident 
States”"—Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and North Dakota. 


The Provident Life has grown with her territory. 
Although it has increased in size, the Company has 
avoided the problems that bigness brings. We can 
still deal with our policyowners, our agents and our 
friends on the personal level. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BISMARCK, 








NORTH DAKOTA 











JOE DICKMAN 


Agency Vice President 








EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


Headquarters of the World for 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOOT od 


Insurance Conventions 


GUARDIAN LIFE—Continued 


benefits may be included in these applications, for cases 
otherwise eligible. 

In addition to the full-time underwriters of the com. 
pany, all general insurance brokers under contract to 
Guardian will be able to take advantage of the jp. 
creased non-medical limits, if they qualify under the 
company’s present rules for the non-medical privilege. 


Promotions 


Appointment of Dr. David C. Roberts as associate 
medical director, Edward J. Mallon as assistant con- 
troller, Eugene F. Gleason as assistant financial secre- 
tary and Warren M. Pace as assistant agency director, 
effective January 1, have been announced by the com- 
pany. 


HOME LIFE 


New Term Rates 


A revised schedule of Five and Ten Year Term in- 
surance premium rates was announced December 1 by 
the Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. New rates 
are somewhat lower than those previously in force. 

Factors in the company’s decision to reduce Term 
premium rates were an improvement in mortality and a 
lowering of general overhead expenses for this particu- 
lar classification of business. 

At the same time, the company also announced a 
revision in 1950 dividends payable on Five and Ten 
Year Term policies with resulting lower net costs. The 
new dividend basis applies to policies sold on the basis 
of premium rates previously in effect, as well as to those 
sold at the new rate. 

Sample annual rates for Five Year Term without extra 
benefits follow : at age 25, $7.78; at age 35, $10.23; and 
at age 45, $15.94. Ten year Term rates without extra 
benefits are these: at age 25, $8.23; at age 35, $11.27; 
and at age 45, $18.35. Term insurance is also written by 
the Company with Disability Waiver, or with Accidental 
Death Benefits, or with both. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS 


Davis Agency Head 


E. H. Henning, President of Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company, Monmouth, Illinois, announced three 
executive appointments effective January 1, 1950. Or- 
ville F. Davis, Secretary of the company, was named 
Director of Agencies: Assistant Secretary Henry G. 
Johnson, Assistant Director of Agencies ; and Thomas J. 
O’Neil, Manager of the Accident and Health Depart- 
ment. Mr. Davis and Mr. Johnson will continue as 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary respectively. 
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The resignation of Hugh D. Hart as Vice President 
and Director of Agencies was announced accepted ef- 
fective December 31, 1949. 














Security of Income 
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cone was the primary objective in formulating 
tte JEFFERSON STANDARD -- NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
. at provides: 
nd 1949 Record Production Lifetime Renewels 
’ Jefferson Standard’s field force paid for $123,311,256 7 — 
in 1949, the largest volume of business for any year in a eee 
the history of the company, announces Karl Ljung, along with 
Agency Manager. Insurance in force amounted to $894,- Liberal First Year Commissions 
202.998 as of December 31, a net gain of $73,477,722 for Office Allowance 
Clate the year. Both the net gain and paid volume represent Advance Commission Plan for Agents 
con- increases over 1948. Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
cre- The company’s leading agency for 1949 was the Plan with Text, and a 
ctor, Charlotte Agency, W. L. Brooks, Manager, with a paid Prospecting Plan that clicks. 
“om- volume of $8,053,887. Ranking second was the Home . 
Office Agency, W. H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U., Manager. RANDALL o. vee case ot Cin 
With the $900 million insurance in force mark almost 
achieved, Liung states that Jefferson Standard’s field 
force will a _ecsaclien its full attention on the new LAFAY E 7 TE LIFE 
billion dollar objective. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
| m- Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
| by JOHN HANCOCK — pose 
ates 
Reduces Group Annuity Rates 
erm 
ida Reduction in Group Annuity rates has beer armoured grasses 
icu- by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. | ) 
On Group Annuity contracts issued since January 1, ) | 
da 1950, rates are based on an interest assumption of 214 % | ; ) 
Ten rather than 2% as formerly. It is estimated that a de- ) Knowledge Builds | 
The crease in Group Annuity premiums will result both in 
asis the case of past service annuities and future service | Confidence | 
lose annuities. ) | 
ao A —— of we underwriting gener | 
and fl LIFE OF GEORGIA ee 
7. icfiachoon Glas | —Public confidence in your services | 
iby & 
ital John Newton McEachern, Chairman of the Board of Beneficial Life Underwriters _ believe 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia, died of a heart at- ) “knowledge builds confidence” and do | 
tack January 4 in an Atlanta hospital. He was 50 years | something about it. Since the initiation ) 
of age. | of the Company’s voluntary Education | 
Mr. McEachern had been Life of Georgia Board Program in 1938. a large a rs of the 
Chairman since September, 1948, when he was elevated | field force have actively participated and ) 
from the Presidency he had held for more than 20 years. ) completed one or more of the Company’s | 
Both as President and Chairman he was the company’s | PEE REE ) 
chief executive officer and had spearheaded territorial y ; 
\s- expansion and development activities of the company. ) | 
ree Mr. McEachern was educated in Atlanta public | | 
Jt- schools and at Georgia Institute of Technology. He en- ) | 
ied listed in the Army Air Corps for World War I, but 
G. was not called to active duty and entered the life insur- | ) 
J. ance business as an agent in Atlanta in 1918. He served ) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President | 
rt- successively as Special Agent, Superintendent of Agen- | 
as cies, Second Vice President, President, then Chairman. SER Tea ee CTE eee See 
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THE PEOPLE JUDGE — 











One of the basic tenets of a Republic is that the 
people are the judges:—of laws, institutions, busi- 


ness—and have the right to ask for an accounting | 
at any time. Laws are subject to the judgment of | 


the people through the ballot; business through 
patronage the people give or fail to give. 


Through their patronage, the people of America 
have definitely stated their belief in Life Insur- 
ance. No institution or business has recieved 
greater support. 


“The Friendly Company” is proud and happy to 
have the privilege of making a public accounting 
of all moneys entrusted to her care. If you are 
interested in life underwriting, get in touch with 
eur officers. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 













YOUR BEST 
HOTEL VALUE 
IN 


TWO PERSONS 
FOR THE PRICE 
OF ONE 


relent SHIRLEY 


Sey SAVOY 


17TH AT BROADWAY 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Bank Combination Loans 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, has announced that in order to 
handle loans to small business concerns, a separate diyj- 
sion of the company’s investment operations is being or- 
ganized. 


Setting up this division follows the testimony of the 
company's officers on December 7th before the Sub- 
committee on Investment of the Joint Committee on the 
Kconomic Report at which Senator O'Mahoney pre- 
sided. Mr. Lincoln stated that where new loans to 
small business are originated by local banks which are 
willing to take 10% or more of the loan on a pro rata 
basis, the Metropolitan will take the remainder of the 
loan, provided the loan in its opinion is sound and legal. 
According to plans now being formulated, the banks will 
be paid a fee to service these loans. 

The wide newspaper coverage of the recent hearing 
has resulted in a great many inquiries being received 
from both banks and prospective borrowers sooner than 
it has been possible for the company to set up an organi- 
zation to handle this type of loan and to advise the banks 


with regard to the details of the plan. 


[t is the Metropolitan's intention to make a thorough 


_ exploration of this field and endeavor to find out through 
_ practical experience whether or not there is a demand 





for new loans to small business which are of a character 
appropriate for investment of life insurance funds. To 
the extent that it finds such a need to exist, the Metro- 
politan intends to try to meet it. Loans which are now 
being made by the banks either in full or through par- 
ticipations with other banking institutions are not being 
sought under the Metropolitan’s plan. 

Third Vice-President Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., will 
be in charge of this new division, and it is hoped to have 
details of the plan available shortly. | 


Promotions 


The appointment of Hillman B. Hunnewell as second 
vice-president of the company in charge of city mort- 
gages was announced in December by Mr. Lincoln. 


Other year-end official appointments are: Norman 
Carpenter, to be third vice-president in the city mort- 
gage division; James E. McGurk, to be assistant secre- 
tary in the same division; LaRue S. Wagenseller, to be 
assistant actuary. 


The following appointments have been made to the 
company’s administrative personnel, effective January 
1, 1950: 

Vernon L. Borum, manager, city mortgages division; 
Roger M. Brown, manager, field service, Group insur- 
ance division ; George B. Ferguson, manager, city mort- 
gages division ; John J. Finelli, manager, procedure plan- 
ning bureau, actuarial division; Jerome V. Leary, as- 
sistant manager, publication division, and Walter R. 
Tyler, supervisor, publication division. 
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MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY 


Now Legal Reserve 


As of January 1, 1950, the Ministers Life & Casualty 
Union of Minneapolis, Minnesota, an assessment asso- 
ciation, changed to the legal reserve basis. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, while an assessment association, the Union 
had $26,245,482 of life insurance in force. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Promotions 


W. Paul Stillman, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., announced the following board actions 
taken at the meeting on Wednesday, December 21. 

four investment men received promotions: Ira S. 


Hoddinott, Milford A. Vieser and William M. Whitesell, 





formerly second vice presidents, were elected vice presi- 


dents, and William L. 
ing previously been assistant treasurer. Mr. Hoddinott 
will have direct supervision over the farm investment 


department, Mr. Vieser over the city investment de- 
partment and Mr. \Whitesell over the bond investment 
department. 


Richard ke. Pille was elevated from director of agen- 
cies to vice president in charge of agencies. 

A re-arrangement of departmental duties and respon- 
sibilities of other vice presidents was approved by the 
Board, as follows: 

Dr. Walter A. Reiter, vice president and medical di- 


Phillips was elected treasurer hay- | 


| 





rector, will continue to administer the department of | 


issue, comprised of medical, laboratory, infirmary, un- 
derwriting, policy change, index and records divisions. 

Vice President H. Bruce Palmer will have authority 
and responsibility over the agency, personnel, public 
services, advertising, purchasing and miscellaneous 
services departments. 

Vice President Harry W. Jones will have authority 
and responsibility over the mathematical, accounting and 
procedures, general accounts departments and home of- 
fice premium payment offices. 

Vice President and Counsel Edward O. Stanley's 
authority and responsibility over the law and supple- 
mental agreement departments will continue and the tax 
department will be assigned to his jurisdiction. Super- 
vision of the claim department will be shared jointly by 
Vice Presidents Jones and Stanley 


NATIONAL OF VT. 


100 Birthday 


While many went west to seek gold in 1849 and 1850, 
a group of prominent Vermonters remained at home to 
establish a foundation of security, not through the ro- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE OF GEORGIA...77 


Aeansas 





“Opportunity Land”. ee 6 Z 3 


is the message emblazoned on every 
Arkansas automobile license tag. It tells 
the world how proud Arkansawyers are 
of their W onder State. 

More than 100 Life of Georgia people in Arkansas... 
Arkansawyers ail...agree it is a Land of Opportunity for 
them and for the Life Insurance Company of Georgia, too! 


WEES surance Comparey~ 
a) A GIRDIRBIA. 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 


HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





.or only three wheels 


With one wheel missing . . 
functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 
Progress requires balance. 


A life insurance institution to move forward must 


have similar balance... in background, in 


MNT 3 TA 


present performance, in plans for the future. 






Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Chere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 


GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


MtiEMUtTANCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 






812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. 


St. Louis |, Me. 














UONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 
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NATIONAL OF VT.—Continued 


mantic prospecting for gold, but through the compara- 
tively new idea of mutual life insurance. 


Through their efforts, headed largely by Dr. Julius Y. 
Dewey, a country doctor and father of the admiral hero 
at Manila Bay, the National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont was founded. The company, the Green Moun- 
tain state’s largest financial institution, is observing its 
centennial anniversary. To mark the issuance of the first 
policy on January 17, 1850, the company held an open 
house for all Vermonters and other friends on January 
17. 

The National Life was the first life insurance com- 
pany in the United States to be organized with the word 
“National” as part of its corporate title. Since then 
there have been more than one hundred insurance com- 
panies which have employed the word “National” in 
their title. The company was founded and developed 
along lines that won the heartiest approbation of Amer- 
ica’s greatest genius of mutual legal reserve life insur- 
ance, Elizur Wright. 

Policies were issued to the California-bound gold 
hunters but at an extra premium of three and one-half 
per cent of the face of the policy. One gold seeker, a 
Vermonter, died on ship in the port of San Diego. This 
was the company’s first death loss. 

The first office occupied by the company for actual 
business was a room, 15 by 16 feet, in a small brick build- 
ing in Vermont's Capital City. Today the company’s as- 
sets total more than $400,000,000 to sustain more than 
$1,044,000,000 of insurance in force owned by approxi- 
mately 200,000 policyholders residing in all states of the 
Union and the District of Columbia. It is estimated that 
approximately one million persons rely, directly or indi- 
rectly; upon the National Life for at least a portion of 
their economic security. 

Twenty-five girl guides, dressed in the hoop skirt 
costumes of the 1850 period, escorted visitors through 
the home office. Special historical exhibits were placed 
throughout the building, highlighted by a reproduction 
of the company’s first office. Two home office men, in 
costume, impersonated Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, one of the 
company’s most prominent founders, and his clerk. 

The company's auditorium was transformed into an 
attractive setting for the serving of refreshments against 
a background of music. 

One of the best snow sculptors in the country was 
hired to erect a life-size statue of Dr. Dewey on horse- 


back. 


NATIONAL SECURITY LIFE 


Taken over by Business Men's 


As of December 30, 1949 the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company of Kansas City, Missouri took over the 
business of the National Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the same city. The reinsured company operated 
on a stipulated premium basis. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL . $ 
.. "Pilot's Log’ Award 
CHARTERED 
Y. New England Mutual Life Insurance Company's field 
er force monthly, Pilot’s Log, was presented an “Award of 
ot Merit” by the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
ps and the Massachusetts Industrial Editors Association 
Its for distinguished industrial journalism in the internal 
rst magazine publications class. Many of New England's 
_ top company house organs were entered in this contest. 
ty Editor Alan Beck accepted the certificate at a dinner 
meeting at the Hampshire House in Boston, December Assets Over 
M- 14. 
rad ' 
- $ 100,000,000 
n- | 
” NEW YORK LIFE 
ed Promotions Fj ° s bi li 
- nancial Stability 
r- Edward B. Williams (1931) has been appointed an 
Assistant Vice President of the New York Life Insur- Second to None 
ld ance Company, it was announced last month. Mr. Wil- 
lf liams was formerly an Executive Assistant. He will have 
“ general supervision of six Home Office divisions and . . 
Is departments processing new business. — MONUMENTAL LIFE 
The promotion of John J. Purtill (1908) to Admin- INSURANCE COMPANY 
J istrative Assistant also was announced. He will super- HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 
1. vise four service departments of the Company. Pre- 
m viously he had been an Assistant Manager of New York 
. Life’s Actuarial Department. . * 
i- SS SS SESE SE 
e ‘ 
- | New handsome binders for | 
- NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
yf , 
Growing 
{ In its eleventh year of operation in New York State 
h the Savings Bank Life Insurance system increased its 
| insurance in force to $156,000,000. Of this total, $143,- , 
720 : 6 c Immediate Embossed in gold 
n 750,000 was ordinary lite insurance on over 115,000 Delivery seen 
I policies, a net increase of 15% during the year. As a a maroon simulated 
: result of legislation in 1948, which increased the limit on gi pt 
the amount which an individual may buy from $3,000 o2 cach, holds 12 snag 
to $5,000, the average size ordinary policy in force has postpaid sines, 
increased from $1,140 to $1,250. 
The following table shows the growth of insurance in 
force during the eleven years of operation: 
Number Amount These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
ot Policies of Insurance supply “ Best’s Pome gap ae “ on a 
Ox ~ ~c venient place—making a dignife splay an 
ao oe ae useful reference in your office. 
, 600,00 | BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
1941 23,800 19,500,000 75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 
1942 34,200 28,800,000 i pein tie 3 2 
+ - . geS@eeaes ees ee eee ee eee eee SSeS SS, 
1943 $9,500 36,200,000 § To: BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. : 
1944 46,000 45,600,000 Mail 1 75 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 7 
1945 56,300 61,000,000 Convenient ® Please I ee i! binders for t 
1946 73,900 88,900,000 Coupon * BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. ; 
7 ' 
1947 89,400 113,400,000 TODAY! USS Ee ue ssc : 
1948 103,400 136,600,000 es : 
~ eC - 
1949 115,000 156,000,000 . 
as a= 20M «--— Mate ..-s-- t 
(Continued on the next page} errr Ttrtttt ttt 
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NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS—Continuved J. E. May, C.L.U., formerly Branch Manager at 
Regina, Sask., to Supervisor of Agencies. 

Several important developments are expected to take R. A. Cooper, formerly Manager of the Advertising 
place in the Savings Bank Life Insurance system during | Department, to be Assistant Secretary, in which capac- 
the coming year. A comprehensive advertising pro- ity he will continue to direct advertising, publicity and 
gram instigated in the late months of 1949 will be con- | sales promotion. 
tinued during the entire year. In addition to the 39 issu- Mr. McEnaney has been with the, Company since 
ing banks and 25 agency banks which have been selling | 1926 in connection with conservation, educational, field 
life insurance policies, a number of additional banks are | training and field service work, and has been Supervisor 
expected to join the system at an early date. The South | of Field Service since 1940. Mr. May, formerly a high 
Brooklyn Savings Bank and The Home Savings Bank | school teacher. joined the Company as a representative 
of White Plains commenced the sale of life insurance | at Calgary in 1941, became District Manager at Leth- 


during January. bridge in 1946 and branch Manager at Regina in 1948, 
During 1949 more than 400 officers and employees of | He will be located at Head Office, Toronto. 
savings banks throughout the state were awarded cer- The Company also announces the appointment of 


tificates by the Superintendent of Insurance attesting J. S. Usborne, former representative at New West- 
their trustworthiness and competency. In addition to | minster, B. C., as an Agency Assistant at Head Office. 
the extensive training program which has enabled these 
people to become proficient in life insurance matters and 
qualified in advising the public as to the needs and uses 
of life insurance, the banks intend to round the program NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
which will best serve the public by conducting a series 
of studies and meetings designed to train personnel in 
sales techniques and in the preparation of various sales 
aids. Arrangements have been made for the commence- 
ment of this portion of the program in the early spring 
under the guidance of a well-known sales training con- 
sultant. 


1949 Annual Report 


Northwestern National Life's insurance in force rose 
to $880,599,992, assets to $185,326,324 and contingency 
and other surplus funds to $11,489,854—all record 
highs—during the year just closed, according to the 
company's OSth year-end report. 

In line with its 25-year tradition of being the first 
major life company to issue detailed statement figures, 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE NwNL released on January 5 a more complete story of 
the past year’s operations than it has ever before pre- 
Promotions sented within the first week of the new year. 


The report showed that NwNL's gain in insurance 
The Board of Directors of North American Life, | in force was $63,500,000 during the year. Assets in- 
Toronto, Can. have announced the following appoint- | creased by $14,800,000. The gain in contingency and 





ments : surplus funds (including capital) was $842,000 even 
V. X. McEnaney, formerly Supervisor of Field Serv- | though $150,000 was added to past service liability under 
) ) sig ) 
ice, to the position of Supervisor of Agencies. home office and agents’ retirement plans and about 








It's the “DELICACIES” that attract! 


A new Disability Rider may mature 5 of our Whole 
—_- = , Life plans as an Endowment in conjunction with 
: Premium Waiver Benefits.. This is only one of the 
“delicacies”’ on our shelves. When sold together 


with A & H disability income, it’s a sweet package. 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Binghamton, New York 






icacies they like 





_Established 1886 | 
LIFE * ACCIDENT + HEALTH * HOSPITAL * NON-CAN + GROUP 
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Inventory 
for Success | 


says Mrs. W. E. Irvin, Fresno, California 








"When four years ago Bill and | took 


on Bill's modest salary. 


salesman. 





SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





$300,000 was set aside on account of the proposed 
revised federal income tax. 

Other highlights from the company’s year-end re- 
port are: 

Reserves on insurance policies and annuities increased 
to $137,500,000 compared with $126,700,000 a year ago. 

Sales of new ordinary insurance amounted to $77,- 
800,000, slightly ahead of the previous year’s record 
high. Group life sales increased also, approaching $18,- 
500,000 in 1949 compared with $17,900,000 in 1948. 

Total income for the year was $33,900,000 including 
premiums totaling $23,600,000. Sales of group casualty 
lines—accident and sickness, hospital, surgical and 
medical expense coverages—accounted for $223,893 in 
premiums. 

The company’s average size ordinary policy issued in 
1949 was $4,316, compared with a pre-war figure of 
$2,625, in 1939. 

Non-veterans came in for an increasing share of new 
home loans in 1949, though veterans still accounted for 
a substantial portion of the company’s new mortgages, 
which increased by over $8,000,000 during the year to 
a new high of $43,300,000. 

Holdings of public utility bonds again rose, to $35,- 
700,000 compared to $31,600,000 the preceding year- 
end. U. S. Government securities owned were further 
reduced by almost $5,000,000 to $62,600,000. 

Loans to policyholders, which in 1948 reversed a long 
decline and registered a moderate increase, expanded 


further in 1949 to $7,200,000 from $6,500,000. 
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. We took *% “ 


inventory of our future, we had to admit that the good 
things we wanted for ourselves were out of our reach 


"We knew everything about the kind of a job Bill 
wanted except where to find it! From the time he was 
10 years old he had sold everything from magazines 
to patent medicines. He knew he could succeed as a 


‘/ee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 









'"We were in a quan- 
dary until we remembered 
me. <4, how a Minnesota Mutual 
ai “Sap salesman had used an 
Pe "Eee Organized Sales Presen- 
Sou «=e tation to convince us of 
Be §=oour need for additional 
insurance. A _ telephone 
call to our insurance ad- 
visor convinced Bill life 
insurance selling was the 
ideal answer to his job 
quest. 

From the first day Bill 
began hitting his stride. 
Now he's supervisor in his 
agency and we own our 
home. Carol our daughter with 
Barry our son are loudly singing 
with us the praises of the Minne- 
sota Mutual.” 


oa aa 


es 


Bill Irvin joined the Minnesota Mutual 
in Sept. 1945 and in 12 months had paid 
for $647,094 in new business. Bill is now 
in the Millionaire Club, having over $1 mil- 
lion of personally written business in force. 





Organized 1880 





Lapses increased moderately, though remaining well 
below pre-war levels. | 

Mortality continued favorable and the net interest 
rate earned after deduction of all investment expenses 
rose slightly to 2.83%. 

Death claims totaling $5,035,875 were paid in 1949; 
payments to living policyholders, aside from policy loans, 
were $5,375,247 making a total of $10,411,122 paid 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the year compared 
with $8,731,854 during 1948, the report shows. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIF. 


Agency Promotions 


Senior Vice President V. H. Jenkins of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California has announced 
several important changes in the executive staff of the 
Company’s Agency Administration Department. 

D. C. MacEwon, Superintendent of Accident and 
Sickness Sales since August 1945, has been promoted 
to Superintendent of the Accident and Sickness De- 
partment. Walter F. Schmitz has been named to succeed 
Mr. MacEwon as Superintendent of Accident and Sick- 
ness Sales. 

Mr. MacEwon has been in Accident and Sickness 
insurance for 40 years and has been with Occidental 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on 
juvenile policy contracts. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 


@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


Company's Expansion Program 
ers 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin and Territory of Hawaii. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Advertising is Publicity 


Advertising is paid publicity, but once pub- 
lished it is too often not put to use. If an 
underwriter were to read a full-page story about 
himself in a magazine he would quickly tear it 
out, carry it about and show it to everybody and 
his brother. And yet when he sees a full-page 
advertisement of his own company he will fail 
to bear in mind that to his clients and prospects 
he is the company and the advertisement is 
about himself. To all practical purposes his 
company advertisement is his own publicity. 


The same is true about the newspaper adver- 
tisements of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
which publicize the business and the under- 
writers who handle that business—and that 
means the individual underwriter. He does not 
get full value from this fortunate publicity 
unless he calls it to the direct attention of 
members of the public he meets. It is valuable 
property. 


Calling direct attention to it helps the Insti- 
tute to help him, and it should go into his sales 
kit to be shown. No good workman forgets to 
use a valuable tool. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








OCCIDENTAL OF CALIF.—Continued 


since 1945. Prior to his affiliation with Occidental, he 
was vice president and superintendent of agencies for 
Pacific Mutual. 

Mr. Schmitz came to Occidental in 1940 from sales 
promotion work with the Loyalty Group. Before this 
new promotion, he was Assistant Superintendent of 
Accident and Sickness Sales, appointed in July, 1949, 
Prior to his July appointment, Mr. Schmitz served as 
Agency Assistant and Pacific Coast Division Manager. 

R. W. Staton, former Agency Secretary, has been 
made Superintendent of Pension Trust Sales, replacing 
Joseph Schwartz who has resigned to become an inde- 
pendent Pension Trust Specialist. 

Mr. Staton joined Occidental in 1935 as a personal 
producer in Eugene, Oregon. In 1940, he became a 
member of the Company’s Agency Administration De- 
partment as Agency Assistant. In 1943, he was named 
Assistant Division Manager, a position he held until 
1945 when he became Agency Secretary. 

Mr. Staton will be succeeded as Agency Secretary 
by Richard Cowdery, Manager of Occidental’s Agency 
Accounting Department. With the exception of the 
war years, Mr. Cowdery has been with Occidental since 
1937 and has worked in many Company departments. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE 
Knight Agency V.P. 


Harland L. Knight has been named as an agency 
vice president of The Massachusetts Protective Associa- 
tion and The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. Prior to his appointment he had been serving 
the companies as eastern Superintendent of Agencies. 

A graduate of the University of Maine, Mr. Knight 
entered the insurance business in 1931 with the Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me. Rising through the ranks, 
he served as auditor, agency secretary, assistant super- 
intendent and superintendent of agencies before becom- 
ing agency vice president of the Maine company in 1945, 
He resigned a year ago to join the Worcester companies. 


PENN MUTUAL 


An impressive booklet covering the life and accom- 
plishments of the late John A. Stevenson, President of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania from 1939-1949 has been published in his 
memory. 

Juvenile insurance has been liberalized effective 
January 1. This liberalization applies to all junior poll- 
cies issued at ages 0 to 4 in all states except New York. 
On the revised basis, policies issued at age 0 (less than 
6 months) the death benefit for each $1,000 ultimate 
insurance will be $250 during the first policy year and 
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$1,000 thereafter ; for policies issued at ages 1 to 4, 
inclusive, the death benefit will be the full amount of 
insurance from the date of issue. These changes in 
coverage have necessitated a slight increase in premium 
and corresponding adjustment in non-forfeiture values 
and dividends. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Goodell Medical Director 


Dr. Robert A. Goodell, formerly associate medical 
director of Phoenix Mutual Life, was appointed medical 
director of the company at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors held January 9. Dr. Goodell suc- 
ceeds Dr. Robert L. Rowley, whose retirement after 
thirty-seven years in this post will take effect later this 
month. 

Dr. Goodell obtained his medical degree at Harvard 
Medical School and interned at Hartford Hospital, 
Hartford, Conn. prior to joining the medical staff of 
Phoenix Mutual in 1930. This same year he was ad- 
vanced to assistant medical director, and in 1949 he 
became associate medical director. 

During World War II Dr. Goodell was a commander 
in the Navy, serving at Okinawa and as chief of medicine 
on a hospital ship at Sasebo, Japan. He is active in the 
Naval Reserve. 


PIONEER AMERICAN 
100% Stock Dividend 


At special meetings of the Stockholders and Directors 
of Pioneer American Insurance Company ( Houston) 
held December 19, 1949, unanimous approval was given 
to a proposal to increase the capital of the company from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

This increase was accomplished by the declaration of 
a 100% stock dividend and the transfer of $100,000 of 
free surplus funds to the capital account. 

Pursuant to this action, approval was granted on 
December 20, 1949, by the Insurance Commissioner and 
Attorney General of Texas for amending the charter of 
the company. 


PIONEER NATIONAL LIFE 
Examined 


The Pioneer National Life Insurance Company, 
Topeka, Kansas was examined by the Kansas Insurance 
Department as of December 31, 1948 covering the 
period from December 31, 1945, the date of the last 
examination. The examiners, in their report, increased 
the surplus and general contingency reserve by $7,522 


from $163,298 to $170,820. 
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* The State Life Insurance 
Company has paid $166,000,000 
to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries since organization Septem- 
ber 5, 1894 .. . The Company 
also holds over $72,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit... 
Policies in force number 102,000 
and Insurance in force is over 
$208,000,000 The State 
Life offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with liberal con- 
tract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 
Entering A. & H. Field 


With the appointment of Herschel Kirstner, formerly 
associated with the Great Northern Life of Chicago, the 
Provident Life Insurance Company of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, has announced its entrance into the accident 
and health field. The first contracts are expected to be 
ready for presentation to the field organization at the 
company’s regional meetings to be held during the last 
ten days of March. 

Following the custom inaugurated by other companies, 
the company is eliminating premium receipts beginning 
this year, except in those cases where specifically re- 
quested. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Howell Executive V.P. 


President Carrol M. Shanks of The Prudential In- 
surance Company announced last month that he has 
designated Valentine Howell, Vice President and 
Actuary, as an Executive Vice President of the com- 
pany. As Executive Vice President and Actuary, Mr. 
Howell will continue in charge of the Actuarial and 
Medical Departments and will assist Mr. Shanks 
generally in the problems connected with the company's 
regional Home Offices. 











roe — a 


THE LAST HALF 
OF THE CENTURY ... 


The first half of the 20th Century saw buggy 
whips replaced by piston rings, travelers soar 
into the air, the passing of button shoes, 
bustles, and coal oil. lamps, . . and countless 
other innovations. 





It also witnessed an amazing advancement of 
Life Insurance in America, to the point where 
the majority of American people now rely on 
Life Insurance as the very foundation of their 
future security. 


We move into the second half of the century 
dedicated to greater service to the self-reliant 
American public. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
Gp ACCIDENT Tnsurance Co, Tne 
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Harold M. Stewart, Executive Vice President, wil] 
continue to assist Mr. Shanks in the general supervision 
of the Home Office and Field operations of the company. 

Mr. Howell, a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, one 
of the most widely known actuaries and management 
experts in the life insurance field, played a prominent 
role as a member of the Hoover Commission’s task 
force, which surveyed and recommended widespread 
changes in the Veterans Administration as part of the 
current program for reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government. 

Since graduation from the University of Pennsylvania 
with the degree of B.S. in Economics in 1914, Mr. 
Howell has spent more than 35 years in the life insur- 
ance field in various actuarial capacities. Prior to join- 
ing The Prudential in 1923 as Assistant Actuary, he 
had been associated with the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa and the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America. He became Associate Actuary of 
The Prudential in 1930 and was elected Vice President 
and Actuary on September 12, 1938. 

The Board has elected Alton P. Morton to the posi- 
tion of associate actuary. Mr. Morton has been serving 
as one of the assistant actuaries of the company. 

Immediately after finishing his college course in 1926 
he joined the Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 
of Toronto, where he specialized in actuarial work. 
He was elected a fellow of the Society of Actuaries at 
the unusually young age of 23 and also holds the degree 
of associate in the British Institute of Actuaries and is 
a member of the Canadian Association of Actuaries. 


Nairn Canadian Agency Director 


A. Gordon Nairn, Executive Vice President of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada has been 
appointed Director of Agencies for Canada. 


In 1933 he was appointed Field Supervisor of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada, and ‘during 
1946 was appointed Executive Vice President of the 
Association. As executive official of Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada, he has, in a large measure, been 
responsible for the coast to coast organization of the 
Association. 


25 Year Riders 


The company has announced 25-Year Family Income 
and Decreasing Term Riders. These two riders will 
be issued at ages 20 to 40 inclusive with exceptions as 
described below. Premiums are payable for 20 years. 

The 25-Year Family Income Rider may be added, at 
issue only, to a basic policy except Modified Life 5, 
Term, Single Payment or Income Endowment. As in 
the case of the other Family Income Riders, the mini- 
mum monthly income is $20. If desired the Rider may 
be made to apply to only a portion of the face amount 
of insurance. The 25-Year Rider is available to provide 
either $10 or $15 of monthly income for each $1,000 
of face amount of the insurance to which it applies, 
except that the $15 per $1,000 Rider may not be written 
at ages 38 and over in Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, North 
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Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 
The 25-Year Rider will not be issued on the $20 per 
$1,000 basis. 

The 25-Year Decreasing Term Insurance Rider may 
be added, at issue only, to any plan except Modified 
Life 5, Term or Single Payment. The minimum initial 
amount for which this Rider will be written is $2,000. 
The maximum amount for which the Rider will be 
written is FOUR times the face amount of insurance 
under the basic policy, except that in the states named 
above the maximum amount at ages 37 and 38 1s 
THREE times, and at ages 39 and 40, TWICE, the 
face amount of insurance under the basic policy. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Underwriting Liberalization 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company of 


Worcester, Massachusetts announced several changes 
effective with the new year. 


Among them was the downward revision of the extra 
premium for Family Income Benefits and a substantial 
lowering of the premium for the Waiver Disability 
Benefit provision in Term, amily Maintenance and 
Family Income coverages. These changes coincide with 
the recently announced increase in dividends in Term 
and Family Maintenance, effective on contracts issued 
on the C.S.O. basis. 

A general revision of term conversion privileges was 
also announced to include conversion of its Term to 
Age 65 policy up to age 60. Fifteen and twenty year 
term plans may now be converted within ten years. 

State Mutual has also lowered its premiums on all 
Family Income policies and on Family Income riders 
attached to life, endowment and retirement income 
policies. —The Company has added to its policy portfolio 
a new 25-year Family Income plan and a 25-year 
Family Income Rider. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
Miss Doogan a Senior Officer 


The appointment of Elizabeth V. Doogan as a Senior 
Officer of The United States Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. was confirmed at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, according to Richard Rhodebeck, 
president. Miss Doogan is one of a few women in 
America who holds the post as Counsel of a life insur- 
ance company, and is the first woman in the one-hundred 
year history of The United States Life to be appointed 
a senior officer. 

Miss Doogan joined the Company as Counsel in 
June 1943 and was in charge of the Legal and Claim 
Department. In March 1947 she was appointed a 
Junior Officer of the Company and served in that 
capacity until her present appointment as Senior Officer. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 











Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


May be done by securing an Agency Con- 
tract with New World Life Insurance Com- 


pany. 
The New World Life is strong, aggressive 
and growing. The company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and 

3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 


Note: Now In Effect—non-medical limit 
of $10,000. 

Some openings are available in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 


BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW WORLD LIFE BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing _ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, p/us the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 





—WMaore Sales 





PRICES 
S OP BS OER) Po clvacidis wed Vetin chatted Net, $4.00 each 
ie | eee Sree. 10% disc., or 3.60 each 
6 or more....... Mises tebie colt 20% disc., or 3.20 each 
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- TO: FLITCRAFT, INXC., 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 7 : 
: Send——_——--Copies of Settlement Options right away. + 

b 
- Name a 
| Company : 
- Street | 
' City Zone State - 
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UNITED STATES LIFE—Continued 


Miss Doogan is a graduate of St. John’s University 
Law School where she earned both her Bachelor of 
Law and Master of Law degrees. She is a member oj 
the New York County Lawyers Association, the Asso. 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel and is a delegate to 
the International Claim Association. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
H. O. Addition 


Plans for the construction of a seven-story addition 
to the home office building at 610 Church Street. 
Evanston, have been announced by H. R. Kendall. 
Chairman, and G. R. Kendall, President, of the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company. The new addition, 
fronting 116 feet on Chicago Avenue, will have approxi- 
mately 85,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Washington National Insurance Company moved 
from Chicago to Evanston in 1936. In 1938 the seven- 
story home office building had been outgrown and a 
seven story annex was built. The continuing growth of 
the Company has necessitated the occupation of tempo- 
rary quarters for some departments, pending the comple- 
tion of the new addition. The Company occupies space 
at 600 and 823 Davis Street, and maintains a warehouse 
at 1019 University Place. 

The home office staff now numbers 800, having been 
increased 100 recently through the purchase of the 
Great Northern Life Insurance Company and _ the 
merging of that company’s staff into the Washington 
National organization. Many of the former Great 
Northern personnel will continue to work at 110 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, until additional space is 
available. 

The new building will be fireproof, stonefaced, of 
modern architectural design, with latest equipment, in- 
cluding aluminum sash, fluorescent lighting, completely 
ventilated and newest type elevators. Plans include 
employees’ lounges and space for meeting rooms. Beside 
making it possible to concentrate the home office staff 
at one location, it will provide space for additional 
expansion. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


Discontinuing Premium Receipts 


Effective January 1, 1950 the Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Company of Oshkosh has notified all 
policyholders that henceforth, except upon request, no 
receipts will be given for premiums paid. This seems 
to be a new trend in the life insurance business but it 
has been followed in other lines of business for many 
years. So far companies reporting have indicated that 
only a yery, very small percentage of policyholders 
request receipts. 
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FEDERAL LIFE TAXES 


MONTGOM- 

ERY, President of the 

Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Washington, 
D. C., has written a letter to the 
president of each life insurance com- 
pany in the United States enclosing 
a copy of his letter to Honorable 
Walter A. Lynch, Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on the Taxation of 
Life Insurance Companies of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In 
our opinion, Mr. Montgomery has 
presented an excellent treatise on 
the subject of Federal Income Taxa- 
tion of Life Insurance Companies. 
We understand that additional 
copies of these letters may be se- 
cured upon request. 

“Probably one of the most cogent 
statements he made was the clear- 
cut expression of three principles to 
which any tax basis should contorm. 
These are as follows: “‘(1) The life 
insurance industry as a whole should 
pay income taxes in an aggregate 
amount which is fair to the industry 
as a whole and to the Government. 
(2) There should be a fair and 
equitable distribution of the aggre- 
gate income tax among the indi- 
vidual life insurance companies com- 
prising the industry. (3) The tax 
basis or formula should give recog- 
nition to the statutory and con- 
tractual obligation of each individual 
company for adding interest to its 
policy reserves.” 


ILLIAM 


Drawbacks 


“We concur with these three prin- 
ciples and believe that the so-called 
Average Valuation Rate Formula 
standing alone or the so-called ‘‘stop- 
gap’ proposal of the Treasury will 
in neither instance satisfy these 
principles. The Average Valuation 
Rate Formula in effect would ob- 
tain each year the ratio of total Free 
Investment Income to the total Net 
Investment Income of all life insur- 
ance companies for the preceding 
year. Each company would pay a 
tax for each taxable year on the 
basis of this industry average ratio 
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Pyramid Compromise 


This is a letter sent by Pyramid Life of 
Little Rock, Ark., to all life insurance 
companies. It is not only interesting but 
also indicates that a great deal of con- 
structive thought is being given to this 
important problem.—Editors. 











calculated on the industry expert- 
ence of the preceding year. For 
1949 the ratio derived by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would be 
93.55%, and companies would pay 
tax on 6.45% of their Total Net 
Investment Income. The Treasury 
proposal for “stopgap” legislation 
would provide for using an arbitrary 
ratio of 92% in determining the 
amount of the interest deduction to 
which the company would be en- 
titled. Each company would there- 
fore pay a tax on 8% of its Net 
Investment Income. 

“By reason of the agreement aris- 
ing out of conferences with the 
LIAA-ALC Joint Committee, it 
would seem that only through some 
other cooperative effort can we bring 
to bear the necessary influence to 
prevent the recommendation by the 
insurance industry of adoption of 
the Average Valuation Rate [*or- 
mula. As a means of securing this 
cooperation, it would seem valuable 
if any compromise proposed would 
meet with the approval of a large 
number of companies widely 
scattered over the country. Even 
though 38 companies have about 
80% of the insurance in force in 
the United States, yet the number 
of companies having the remaining 
20% is quite large, widely scattered, 
and possessed of considerable legis- 
lative influence. Therefore, our 
thoughts turn to a proposal which 
would appeal to this large number, 
still bearing in mind the three prin- 
ciples. 

“Before giving our idea of such 
a proposal, I should like to state 
briefly some of our reasons for mak- 
ing it. We understand that Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler, the Chair- 
man-to-be of the House Judiciary 
Committee, has announced that he 


plans to make an investigation of 
life insurance business during the 
forthcoming session of Congress. 
Such terms as “bigness,” “mo- 
nopoly,” and “concentration of 
economic power” have been used in 
connection with the proposed in- 
vestigation. If the life insurance 
industry is to deserve and receive a 
clean slate, we must be able to prove 
that the business is not a monopoly 
and that small companies can and 
do compete with the large. Or better 
still, that under favorable conditions 
the small companies may compete 
and grow. 


Precedents 


“These favorable conditions may 
involve many factors, but certainly 
there is precedent and reason for 
allowing tax advantages to young 
and smaller businesses. Our icea, 
therefore, is that the income tax on 
life insurance companies should be 
based upon a graduated scale. This 
should be so set up that it would not 
substantially reduce the amount of 
tax to be collected by the government 
nor that it would work a hardship 
on the large life companies. In our 
opinion, the Acacia Mutual proposal 
is fair and just when modified to give 
deserved recognition to small com- 
panies. The Acacia proposal in bare 
outline provides for each individual 
company to compute its tax at the 
normal corporate income tax rates, 
first, on its own Free Investment 
Income (that is, the amount of the 
investment income left over after 
deducting investment expenses and 
the interest which the company must 
add to policy reserves or use to 
satisfy other interest obligations to 
its policyholders) and, second, ac- 
cording to the Average Valuation 
Rate Formula. The amount of tax 
payable by the company would be 
equal to one-half of the sum of these 
two taxes. 

For large insurance companies, 
this formula meets the requirements 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Federal Taxes—Continued 


of the three principles previously set 
forth. For many small companies 
the formula does not meet prin- 
ciple No. 2 which requires a fair 
and equitable distribution of the ag- 
eregate income tax among the in- 
dividual life insurance companies 
comprising the industry. In addition 
to the basic principle that insurance 
is loss sharing, there is the prin- 
ciple of large numbers to share these 
losses, and all premium rates and 
values are based on this principle. 
In so doing, the profit possibilities 
for each $1,000 of insurance is prac- 
tically nonexistent until a company 
reaches several millions of dollars 
of insurance in force. Therefore, it 
is just as logical to allow exemptions 
and a graduated tax rate for the 
small insurance company as it Is to 
allow exemptions and a graduated 
tax rate in computing personal in- 
come taxes. 

“Our proposal, then, is that the 
net taxable income be found, by tak- 
ing one-half the sum of the Free 
Investment Income and the amount 
derived by the Average Valuation 
Rate Formula. For companies with 
less than $75,000 of net taxable in- 
come the first $25,000 shall be non- 
taxable and the next $50,000 taxable 
at the regular corporation income 
tax rates. For companies having 
from $75,000 to $100,000 of net tax- 


able income, the exemption shall be 


the difference between the amount 
of the net taxable income and $100,- 
000. For companies having $100,- 
O00 or more of net taxable income, 
there shall be no exemption. 


“In this manner, companies hav- 
ing less than $100,000 of net taxable 
income will pay less tax than if 
there were no exemption, but the 
exemption will be reduced gradually 
so that beginning at $100,000 the 
tax will be the same as that pro- 
vided by the proposal of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

“It is our hope that members of 
the House Ways and Means Com- 


mittee and the Congress of the 
United States will recognize the 
justification for the tax considera- 


tions this proposal will provide for 
small insurance companies. The 
loss of tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment should be negligible since 38 
companies in the United States ac- 
counted for approximately 97°C of 
the total Free Investment Income 
of all American companies in 1948. 

“If you favor our proposal, please 
let your wishes be known to your 
congressmen and senators as_ well 
as Honorable Walter A. Lynch, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Taxation of Life Insurance Com- 
panies of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Kepresenta- 
tives, Washington, D. C. If you de- 
sire further information, please do 
not hesitate to call upon us.” 





Doorway, 
Po fection 





WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





CONTINUED UNEXCELLED PROGRESS 


ci3 INSURANCE IN FORCE 
GH PAID FOR BUSINESS 
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1945 

, ape future indicates even greater development and earnings 
to the Company and its agents. Keeping ahead of the times 
with unexcelled general agency contracts, competitive rates and 
plans geared to the second half of the century give our men a 
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INSURANCE COMPANY ® PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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TRUE OR FALSE BOOKLET 


BOOKLET which is expected 

to be extremely helpful and 
beneficial to its full-time career yp- 
derwriters has been released by the 
National Life Insurance Company. 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

Aside from the educational aspect 
of the booklet, it 
to the technical questions which arise 
regularly in the underwriter’s daily 
routine. Although the booklet out- 
lines the practices and policies of the 
company which are, more or less, 
technical in nature, the explanations 
or answers are in the laymen’s lan- 
ruage 

entitled “True or False Quiz,” 
the booklet is the outgrowth of a 
feature which ran for more than a 
year in the company’s 
“National Messenger.” 
partments in the 
pared the true-or-talse 
quizzes which covered a variety of 
subjects such as the 1948 edition of 
policy, 1948 revenue act, 
questions, selection and policy issue, 
beneficiaries and death 
and endowment policy 
change and reinstatement, ownership 
and premiums. 

The quiz series was instituted by 


contains answers 


magazine, 
Various de- 
home office pre- 
series of 


general tax 


assignees, 
claims. 


the agency department under the 
direction of John G._ Karnedy, 
agency assistant. The introduction 


tells how the booklet may best be 
used. It follows in part: 

“We believe that these pages con- 
tain a wealth of material which can 
be used as a reading course; 
part of a planned induction pro- 
cedure for new men and for experi- 
enced personnel as well; as a re- 
fresher course on some or all major 
subjects treated herein. It should 
prove valuable as a basic information 
booklet, to which other material may 
be added from time to time.” 

Other life companies might find 
a sinilar venture of benefit for their 
agents. 


as a 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Agency Management Small Company 
Conference, March 20-22, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago. 

Society of Actuaries, March 30-31, Com- 
modore, N. Y. C. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical, May 

11-13, Statler, Boston. 

Canadian Life Officers, May 15-17, Seig- 
niory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 
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HAT, then, is the present 
challenge in American so- 
cial security? My own 
opinion can be summarized as fol- 





lows: 

The Congress is faced with a 
vital decision which cannot long be 
postponed, Inadequacies in_ the 
old-age and survivors insurance 
program have resulted in trends 
which seriously threaten our eco- 
nomic well-being. The assistance 
program, instead of being reduced 
to a secondary position as was 
anticipated, still cares for a much 
larger number of people than the 
insurance program. Furthermore, 
the average payments under assist- 
ance have more than doubled in 
amount since 1939 while benefits 
under insurance have = scarcely 
risen at all. There are indications 
that if the insurance program ts 
not strengthened and expanded, 
the old-age program 
may develop into a very costly and 
ill-advised system of noncontribu- 
tory pensions, payable not only 
to the needy, but to all individuals 
at or above retirement age who 
are no longer employed. More- 
over, there are increasing pres- 
sures for special pensions tor 
particular groups and _ particular 
hazards. Without an adequate 
and universally applicable basic 
social insurance system, the de- 
mands for security by segments of 
the population threaten to result 
in unbalanced, overlapping, and 
competing programs. The financ- 
ing of such plans may become 
chaotic, their economic effects 
dangerous. There is a pressing 
need to strengthen the _ basic 
system at once before it is under- 
mined by these forces. Once the 
basic system is firmly established, 


assistance 


any remaining special needs of 


particular groups can be assessed 
and met in an orderly fashion. 
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by REINHARD A. HOHAUS, 
Actuary, Metropolitan Life 


The time has come to reaffirm the 
basic principle that a contributory 
system of social insurance in which 
workers share directly in meeting 
the cost of the protection afforded 
is the most satisfactory way of pre- 
venting dependency. A contributory 
system, in which both contributions 
and benefits are directly related to 
the individual’s own productive ef- 
forts, prevents insecurity while pre- 
serving self-reliance and initiative. 


Unsound 


This excellent statement appears 
in the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the 
section discussing the purpose and 
scope of H.R. 6000. That report also 
reminds us that the Committee had 
a thorough study prepared in 1945 
by a staff of experts, that it had the 
advantage of the extensive and com- 
prehensive report and recommenda- 
tions of an advisory council of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and 
that it held protracted public hear- 
ings early this year followed by 16 
weeks of painstaking consideration, 
in executive session, of the social 
security program. 

H. R. 6000 proposes major re- 
visions of the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance plan, revisions 
which could greatly increase the 
number of persons covered and sub- 
stantially liberalize the benefits— 
both very desirable objectives. But 
then the bill also proposes revisions 
of public assistance and welfare serv- 
ices on a basis which, to quote the 
minority report, “will encourage the 
use of this program for political pur- 
poses ; and lends further impetus to 
the shifting of a basic State responsi- 
bility to the Federal Government.” 


Partly because of some of the 
changes proposed for the insurance 
plan, but much more because of the 
assistance proposals, it 1s my con- 
viction that H. R. 6000 fails to meet 
the purpose stated in the majority 
report, and, if enacted, is quite likely 
to lead to further deterioration in 
the present unsatisfactory relative 
status of insurance and assistance in 
the Federal Government’s role in the 
old-age security field. 

To comment in detail on the pro- 
posed revisions of the insurance plan 
would encroach unduly upon your 
time. Moreover, even if the criti- 
cisms were met, I would still think 
the bill unsound because of the as- 
sistance problems it raises. Hence I 
shall content myself with the follow- 
ing general comments on the pro- 
posed changes in the insurance plan. 


Covered Employment 


At present only some three of five 
jobs are covered under the insur- 
ance plan. Those excluded are the 
self-employed, domestic workers, 
agricultural workers, persons em- 
ployed by religious, charitable, and 
other non-profit organizations, Gov- 
ernment employees (Federal, State 
and local), railroad employees, and 
members of the armed forces. 


Some of these groups were ex- 
cluded because of administrative 
complications. The self-employed 
and agricultural workers were in 
this class. Others, like Federal civil 
service employees and railroad work- 
ers, are not included because they 
are covered under special systems 
set up by Congress. Others, like 
religious workers, are in organiza- 
tions which have traditionally been 
free of taxation. State and _ local 
government employees were ex- 
cluded for constitutional reasons. 
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Social Security—Continued 


There is obviously discrimination 
if one section of the population en- 
joys the advantage of Government 
benefits available as a right, while 
those in occupations outside the sys- 
tem must in the main rely on means 
test benefits, though by and large 
their need for the benefits may be 
as much or greater. If, on the other 
hand, there is specially legislated 
insurance protection for certain 
groups Outside the main social in- 
surance plan better than that of the 
main plan (there would be no point 
in having it otherwise), then there 
is discrimination against those 
within the plan. 

This, of course, leads to the gen- 
eral conclusion that the coverage 
of the O.A.S.I. plan should be ex- 
tended as broadly as possible, in- 
cluding steps in the direction of 
bringing under that plan for basic 
protection groups now _ covered 
under separate special provisions. 

H. R. 6000 would go quite a dis- 
tance in extending coverage. It could 
add approximately 11 million to the 
35 million persons now covered. 
Political considerations, as well as 
administrative and _ constitutional 
questions, were apparently factors in 
determining what inclusions and ex- 
clusions should be made. [or ex- 
ample, while the bill would for the 
first time bring self-employed under 


the Act, it still excludes farmers and 
certain professional groups. Pro- 
vision for railroad workers and civil 
service employees would still be 
made through separate special plans. 


Catchall 


The bill includes the following 
provision as a test for determining 
whether certain persons are to be 
classified as employees, rather than 
as self-employed, for the purpose of 
the Act. 


"Employee" 


(4) Any individual who is not 
an employee under paragraphs 
(1), (2), or (3) of this subsec- 
tion but who, in the performance 
of service for any other person for 
remuneration, has, with respect to 
such service, the status of an em- 
ployee, as determined by the 
combined effects of (A) control 
over the individual, (B)_ per- 
manency of the relationship, (C) 
regularity and frequency of the 
performance of the service, (D) 
integration of the individual's 
work in the business to which he 
renders service (E) lack of skill 
required of the individual, (F) 
lack of investment by the indi- 
vidual in facilities for work, and 
(G) lack of opportunities of the 


individual for profit or loss. 


The minority report summarized 
its comments on this as follows: 
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Paragraph 4 of the definition of 
‘employee’ gives to the Treasury 
Department virtually unlimited 
discretion, through authority to 
extend the definition of ‘employee, 
to determine where the impact of 
the social-security taxes will fall. 
As a result of this authority, large 
numbers of persons will have no 
way of knowing their social-secur- 
ity tax liability until the Treasury 
determines it for them. 


As strongly as I feel that the cov- 
erage of the insurance plan should 
be extended, my present opinion is 
that it would be better to keep the 
present limitations until extensions 
can be agreed upon on a basis which 
avoids the inconsistencies and ex- 
pediencies of those in H. R. 6000. 


Liberalization of Benefits 


There is a groad measure of agree- 
ment that social insurance should 
attempt to provide no more than a 
basic layer of protection—no greater 
than needed for subsistence-- but 
that the right to such protection 
should be made as generally avail- 
able as possible. However, when 
those who agree upon that principle 
in purely general terms attempt to 
express concretely in a_ benefit 
formula and through specific pro- 
visions just what constitutes a sub- 
sistence level, serious difficulties are 
encountered, and great differences 
of opinion are likely to arise. 

Experience has shown that the 
present formula has certain very 
definite weaknesses and should be 
changed to a level more in keeping 
with a realistic floor of protection. 
One such weakness is the 1 percent 
increment for each year of coverage 
—a factor which does not belong in 
a sound social insurance benefit 
formula. Some change in the benefit 
formula is needed to give higher bene- 
fits now rather than ultimately, es- 
pecially in view of the current dis- 
proportion between insurance bene- 
fits and old-age assistance payments. 

H. R. 6000 incltides a new benefit 
formula which would increase bene- 
fits on the average by about 70 per- 
cent for present beneficiaries, and for 
somewhat more for those retiring in 
the immediate future. The formula 
is complicated, retains an increment 
factor, and uses a new approach for 
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adjusting for periods not in covered 
employment which may operate 
capriciously and be subject to abuse. 
Further study is needed to develop a 
simpler formula—one having po- 
tential cost ranges with acceptable 
limits. In the meantime, as a tem- 
porary measure, I would recommend 
that the present benefit formula be 
changed to provide about the 
same benefit today as is ultimately 
contemplated for persons retiring 
after having been’ under the 
plan their entire working life. One 
way to make such a change would 
be to eliminate the 1 percent incre- 
ment and increase the present basic 
factors of 40 percent on the first $50 
of average monthly wage and 10 
percent of the next $200 by 50 
percent in each case, 1.e., to 60 per- 
cent and 15 percent respectively. 
Another approach would be to re- 
tain the present factors and the 1 
percent increment and credit the in- 
dividual, as years of coverage for 
the increment, with those years prior 
to 1937 (when the plan became ef- 
fective), during which he was over 


age 18°or*21. That: would be com- ° 


parable to the practice often followed 
in private pension plans of giving 
pension credit for service prior to 
the adoption of the plan. 


Proposed Increase in Wage-Base 
Limit From $3,000 to $3,600 


per Year 


The minority report includes an 
excellent discussion of why the 
present wage-base limit should be 
retained and not increased from 
$3,000 to $3,600 a year. It sum- 


marizes that discussion as foliows: 


Increasing the wage base to $3,600 
as proposed in H. R. 6000 results 
in higher benefits to those better 
able to provide their own pro- 
tection and does nothing to in- 
crease the benefits for those with 
average wages below $3,000 for 
whom the system should be pri- 
marily concerned. It increases the 
dollar cost of the system sub- 
stantially, provides a windfall to 
persons near retirement who earn 
$3,600 or more, and unnecessarily 
complicates the keeping of wage 
records by employers who must 
continue to report unemployment 
taxes on a $3,000 wage base. 
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H. R. 6000 proposes to include as 
part of the insurance plan a total 
and permanent disability benefit. 
Differences of opinion on such a pro- 
posal are not a matter of philosophy, 
but rather a judgment as to its 
feasibility. 

The experience of Life insurance 
companies with this risk has been 
highly unfavorable. During the pros- 
perous 1920’s the companies issued 
large amounts of this kind of insur- 
ance and it appeared that the busi- 
ness could be safely underwritten. 





However, during the depression of 
the 1930’s such heavy losses were 
incurred that the companies prac- 
tically withdrew from this field. 
Those that still furnish total and 
permanent disability benefits do so 
on a very restricted basis, to care- 
fully selected groups, at relatively 
high premiums. 

The disability rates were even 
more unfavorable for benefits pro- 
vided in Group insurance contracts 
than for those in ordinary insurance 
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Social Security—Continued 
policies. This is particularly sig- 
nificant for social insurance since 
the workers covered by Group in- 
surance are comparable, generally 
speaking, to the great mass of wage 
earners 1n covered employment. 

It is in times of unemployment 
that the dangers of a Governmental 
program of extended disability bene- 
fits are likely to materialize. In such 
times incentives to get on the bene- 
fit rolls are intensified and it be- 
comes harder to evaluate or deny 
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claims, especially when objective 
symptoms are lacking. Yet claims 
of this sort would be pressed with 
vigor, since claimants would con- 
sider that the taxes paid entitled 
them to benefits as a right. Be- 
cause of the sense of security de- 
rived from the regular receipt of 
Government checks, it 1s frequently 
hard to get a beneficiary working 
again, even when resumption of 
work might be good for his health 
and morale. These and other prob- 
lems are intensified in the case of 
women, particularly married women. 
The high degree of discretion called 
for in administering a disability bene- 
hts plan has obvious political im- 
plications when the program is a 
Governmental one. 

Those are some of the reasons 
why I feel that the proposal to in- 
clude total and permanent disability 
benefits in the insurance plan is un- 
sound. ‘It seenis* highly unwise to 
enter upon such an experiment on a 
national scale, even with the severe 
limitations proposed in H. R. 6000. 
It must be remembered that in social 
security there is no turning back— 
except perhaps on circumstances of 
extreme national stringency—and 
adoption of this measure could well 
prove to be a camel's head signifi- 
cant of much future embarrassment 
and inconvenience for the occupants 
of the social security tent. 


Payment of Lump-sum Benefits 


As to this proposal, I shall again 
quote from the minority report: 

8. Payment of lump-sum death 
benefits. Existing law provides that 
a lump-sum death benefit equal to 
six times the primary insurance 
benefit will be paid upon the death 
of an insured worker if there are no 
survivors immediately eligible for 
survivors’ benefits. This provision 
was added to the Social Security Act 
by the 1939 amendments on the 
theory of giving to all insured work- 
ers at least a partial return of the 
money which they had paid into the 
system; otherwise those who died 
without leaving survivors eligible for 
benefits would forfeit any equities in 
the system which they may be con- 
sidered to have established through 
the payment of past taxes. 

The new provision in the bill, 
however, provides that a lump-sum 
benefit equal to three times the pri- 


mary amount will be paid whenever 
an insured worker dies, even though 
there are benefits payable to his sur- 
vivors which are worth many times 
the amount he paid into the system 
through taxes. This change is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the original 


purposes of the limited lump-sum 
death benefit and can only be justi- 
hed on the theory that the Social 


Security Act should provide lite in- 
surance for funeral benefits. In our 
opinion, this represents an improper 
encroachment by the Federal Goy- 
ernment into a field which is ade- 
quately served by a form of private 
enterprise. Today over 78,000,000 
persons—tmore than the entire num- 
ber to be covered under the 
security system even when extended 
as this bill provides have life 
insurance 
purpose to be served by the Gov- 
ernment entering into this field. 


social- 


how 


policies, and we see no 


One reason that may be advanced 
for the proposal of H. R. 6000 is 
that cases now arise where no lump- 
sum benefit 1s due because survivor- 
ship benefits are payable, which how- 
ever may be paid for only one or two 
months, with the result that the in- 
sured’s family receive money 
than would be forthcoming if no one 
were eligible for survivors’ benefits. 
If there is merit to that argument, 
the remedy is to provide that, if the 
survivors’ benefits total less than the 
lump-sum benefit otherwise avail- 
able, the difference be payable on the 
expiration of the survivors’ bene- 
fits. Such a “minimum guarantee” 
is quite a different matter than the 
introduction of lump-sum death 
benefits in all cases. 


less 


Recommendations 


As indicated in my earlier re- 
marks, | think it is essential that 
the insurance plan be extended to 
all workers, whether employed or 
self-employed, that the benefit for- 
mula provide the same level of bene- 
fits for current retirements as 1s 
contemplated years hence, and that 
the level of benefits approach the 
“floor of protection principle” as 
closely as cost considerations permit. 
I also strongly recommend that 
everything possible be done to return 
complete responsibility for public 
old-age assistance benefits to the 
States with a minimum of delay. 
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While the extension of the insur- 
ance plan to all workers and a higher 
level of benefits will leave a residual 
assistance problem which the States 
may be expected to handle alone, 
these improvements would not ease 
the assistance burden on the States 
in respect of persons already retired 
with litthe or no resources and not 
eligible for insurance benefits. That 
could be accomplished by transfer- 
ring as many of these persons as 
possible to the Federal imsurance 
system. Though this would involve 
a certain relaxation of the principles 
on which that system is built, it 
would be largely transitional in na- 
ture. Moreover, it could be con- 
sidered as an adaptation for the ked- 
eral plan of the practice, frequent 
in private plans, of recognizing the 
employee's years of service prior to 
the inauguration of the plan. In- 
deed that has already been done to 
a large extent, workers at the 
older ages are already covered under 
the plan tor benefits much greater in 
relation to the emplover-employee 
contributions on their account than 
those for younger employees. 


since 


The transter of present aged to 
the insurance plan would be on the 
assumption that the individual would 
have met the conditions for eligibility 
had the insurance plan been in ex- 
istence and available to him during 
his active years. In addition, he 
should also meet whatever other con- 
ditions are normally required for 
benefit under the insurance plan, 
such as retirement from work. If and 
when this procedure is agreed upon, 
various methods can be developed as 
the basis for transfer (age require- 
ments, amount of benefit, etc.) and 
one selected after discussion of the 
pros and cons of each. 

Sut whatever the method adopted, 
| believe the principle to be thor- 
oughly sound that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should withdraw from the 
old-age assistance field, leaving the 
residual problem of the needy aged 
to be handled solely by the States. 
That would mean that the Federal 
Government’s role in providing for 
the aged would be strictly limited to 
social insurance, but through a plan 
that includes all workers, employed 
and self-employed, rather than only 
three out of five as at present, and 
as many as possible of those who 
have been workers in the past. The 
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development of such a plan, coupled 
with complete withdrawal of the 
Federal Government from the old- 
age assistance field, is the most 1m- 
portant present challenge to us in 
security. Let us hope that 
Congress will meet the challenge, 
and thereby call a halt to the present 
race between social insurance and 
assistance. 


social 
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REALLOCATION of admin- 

istrative duties of the execu- 
tive staff of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council, resulting from the 
recent appointment of its managing 
director, Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
C.L.U., to the post of executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, is announced 
by Edward L. Reiley, C.L.U., Mu- 
tual Benefit, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the LUTC board of trustees. 

Mr. Zalinski will continue to di- 
rect the Council's activities as man- 
aging director at one dollar per 
year; Levi E. Bottens, C.L.U., as- 
sumes the title of director of ad- 
ministration; Pasquale A. Quarto, 
C.L.U., becomes director of train- 
ing; and Loran E. Powell, agency 
superintendent for the Gult Life In- 
surance Company at Augusta, Ga., 
has been appointed to the LUTC 
headquarters staff as administrative 
assistant, effective January 1. 

In his new capacity at LUTC 
headquarters, Mr. Powell will work 
closely with Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual, New York City, 
chairman of the LUTC’s promotion 
committee, in developing and imple- 
menting a broad, nationwide pro- 
gram of promotion for the Council, 
tying in closely with home office 
executives and local and state As- 
sociation leaders. 

In making the foregoing an- 
nouncement, Mr. Reiley stated that 
Mr. Zalinski will continue to have 
over-all supervision of operations at 
LUTC headquarters, and he rede- 
fined the executive duties of Messrs. 
Bottens and Quarto. Director of 
Administration Bottens will be re- 
sponsible for the revision of the 
Council's course administration 
manual and will be in charge of in- 


structors conferences, the guidance 
of local LUTC committees and the 
formation of state course commit- 
tees. He will also handle the physical 
operation of Course committees and 
classes. Director of Training Quarto 
will concentrate on the preparation 
and revision of text materials, in- 
cluding research and preparations 
of case studies and_ instructors 
guides. He will work closely with 
the Content and Techniques and 
Case Studies Commnutees, and all 
matters pertaining to student records 
will be under his supervision. 
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that public assistance over and above 
the subsistence level of benefits pro- 
vided by Social Security should be 
the responsibility of the State and 
not the Federal Government. 

The present law before the Sen- 
ate for consideration is objectionable 
for four reasons: 

1. The Federal Government pro- 
vides a substantial portion of the 
funds for state public assistance 
systems, provided the states comply 
with Federal requirements. This 
provides a temptation for state 
governments to get as many people 
as possible on relici in order to get 
as much Federal money into their 
state as possible, and makes state 
governments subservient to the Fed- 
eral Government in that they must 
comply with Federal regulations to 
get Federal money. This, we believe, 
is fundamentally unsound. 

2. There will be little urgency to 
remove beneficiaries from relief rolls 
so long as a substantial portion of 
the funds is derived from the Federal 
Government. 

3. Only when people locally are 
fully aware of their responsibilities 


through taxes or otherwise, for giv- 
ing public assistance, will they make 
honest attempts to prevent the neces- 
sity for such benefits. 

4. The system suggested will im- 
pose upon well-to-do states a sub- 
stantial part of the benefit payments 
for less fo-tunate states, thus placing 
still greater political power in the 
hands of any Washington adminis- 
tration. 


Insurance or Benefits—Which? 


We are of the opinion that Con- 
eress acted extremely wisely in pass- 
ing the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
which provides that all articles of 
food and all drugs shall be clearly 
and correctly labeled in order that 
the public will in no-wise be de- 
ceived. We think it is equally im- 
portant that the public should not be 
deceived in the matter of Social 
Security. We shall, therefore, sug- 
gest to the Congress that the name 
or title of the Section of the Act pro- 
viding old-age benefits and benefits 
for widows and dependents should 
be “Retirement and Dependents 
Benefits Section of the Social Secu- 
rity Act” rather than “Old Age and 





Survivors Insurance Section of the 
Social Security Act.” 

We suggest that Social Security 
is not insurance in the true concept 
of the word, nor is it insurance as 
insurance is understood by the 
American public. The taxes collected 
to provide Social Security benefits 
are in no-wise premiums, despite the 
fact that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration had been so bold as to 
so label them in some instances: 
neither are the benefits, insurance 
benefits. I am sure that you and | 
would have considerable difficulty 
in selling contracts which provided 
that our companies could adjust the 
premiums whenever they chose to 
do so and could likewise juggle the 
benefits to suit their convenience. 


The Moral Issues Involved 


We believe there is no area of dis- 
agreement on the fundamental prop- 
osition that the greatest asset of any 
nation is its human resources. In 
turn, the greatest asset of any 
American citizen is his independence 
and complete freedom of action. We 
are not willing to concede that, re- 
gardless of the nature or type of 
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benefits received by any citizen, he is 
an entirely independent citizen if 
he must look to his Government for 
“adequate” economic benefits. In 
private industry, the man who can 
not readily find another job does not 
talk back to his boss, and by the 
same token, the man who must rely 
upon his Government for the eco- 
nomic security of his family and 
himself will not talk back, in the 
way of an adverse vote, to the ad- 
ministration that holds the purse 
strings that provide his “benefits.” 

In our everyday life we have 
learned that those individuals who, 
through ingenuity, hard work and 
perseverance, have reached some 
legree of economic security are the 
citizens upon whom we depend for 
leadership and they are the citizens 
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with the strong moral fiber which 
counts for much in a democracy. 
Whenever we say to that indi- 
vidual, “Don’t worry too much or 
work too hard. The Government will 
take care of you if you don't get 
along all right,’”’ you may be sure 
that he will at once relax his efforts 
and his moral fibre will deteriorate. 
This accounts for our strong insist- 
ence that Social Security benefits 
should not go above a “‘subsistence 
level.”” So long as the benefits are 
kept at a subsistence level or a little 
below, the incentive will be there 
for each citizen to practice thrift for 
himself and his family. 

The outstanding accomplishment 
of our churches and religious orders 
in this country are nothing short of 
remarkable. Millions of our citizens 





not only have properly placed their 
faith in their church for spiritual 
guidance, but have turned to their 
church for assistance in times of 
economic stress and _ confusion. 
While many of our present problems 
cannot be solved through the ac- 
tivities of the churches and religious 
orders,-I suggest to you that it is 
unwise to divert the attention of the 
individual from his church and to- 
ward his state for such help as he 
may need in times of economic or 
spiritual disaster. More important 
still, if he learns to turn to the state 
completely. for economic support he 
will doubtless place: less and less re- 
liance upon the church for moral and 
spiritual guidance, and this would be 
disastrous to our country. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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We express the hope that the 
Congress will act intelligently in 
dealing with the so-called “work 
clause” of the Social Security Act. 
By its implication, the work clause 
suggests that the worker should re- 
tire from all activity at age 65. We 
cannot help observe that much of 
the most effective work done in this 
country is by men and women who 
are past age 65 and we believe that 
a Social Security Law that es- 
sentially compels them to become in- 
active will destroy their initiative 
and feeling of being useful, which 1s 
very important in our general econ- 
omy. We have suggested that the 
worker be allowed to earn at least 
$50.00 a month and still receive his 
Social Security benefits at 65 and 
that the work clause become entirely 
inoperative at age 70. Even this 
may be too strict a regulation to pro- 
mote the best interest, economically 
and otherwise, of those who have at- 
tained age 65. 


Economic Issues 


The predominating issue, eco- 
nomically, is the yet-to-be-answered 
question—How high a tax can we 
impose upon our present economy to 
support workers who are past age 
65 and their dependents, wives, or 
widows, and the dependents of de- 
ceased workers? 


There seems to be general agree- 
ment that the benefits do represent 
a specific tax upon the economy at 
the time benefits are paid, and that 


eventually reserve funds will not 
count particularly heavily in provid- 
ing funds for the actual payments of 
benefits. At least, if that is so, it will 
still be a tax because if it is necessary 
to liquidate the bonds in the trust 
funds, the liquidating cash can come 
only from new taxes which, in turn, 
is an assessment upon the general 
economy at the time of liquidation. 

At the present time, there are 
eight persons age 20 to 64 for each 
person over 65 in the United States. 
Forecasts predict that within the 
next two decades, this ratio will be 
6 to 1, and 40 years hence, the prob- 
abilities are that the ratio will be 5 
or even 4 to 1. This set of facts 
should be taken carefully into ac- 
count in appraising the total benefit 
load that will be assessed upon our 
economy as the ratio of productive 
workers, age 20 to 64, to those 65 
and over is sharply decreased. Stated 
briefly, four workers or five will be 
required to make contributions to 
care sufficiently for one retired 
worker, whereas the load presently 
can be carried by eight, even if all 
persons over 65 were retired. The 
picture is further distorted by the 
fact that there are approximately 
1% million people who are presently 
eligible for Social Security benefits 
and who, for one reason or another, 
are not accepting them at this time. 
All of this, it seems to us, should 
point toward the Congress’ taking a 
very conservative attitude in increas- 
ing the benefit formula to anything 
beyond a subsistence level. 

Perhaps the most compelling 
reason for a conservative point of 
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view is the fact that it will he very 
easy for future Congresses to jp. 
crease the benefit formula, and jt 
would be wishful thinking, indeed 
to expect that some future Congress 
would reduce the benefit formula. 

For this same reason, we feel that 
the argument for increasing benefits 
very substantially on account of the 
depreciated value of the dollar js 
completely lacking in validity. It may 
be necessary to supplement Social 
Security benefits with some public 
assistance to augment Social Secy- 
rity payments, but that will not carry 
the fateful consequences of increas- 
ing statutory benefits to a high level 
which cannot be maintained without 
an undue burden upon the economy 
at some future time. 


President Truman has optimisti- 
cally predicted a National trillion- 
dollar income. I presume that he 
anticipates that this might happen 
during the last half of the twentieth 
century, and in that connection we 
are facetiously moved to inquire 
whether or not our tax structure will 
balance the budget after we reach 
that trillion dollar income and if, at 
the same time, will we be able to 
pay off our national debt. If so, we 
then must inquire as to whether the 
Government will unnecessarily issue 
bonds in order to provide an invest- 
ment outlet for the Social Security 
trust fund which someone has pre- 
dicted may reach about 95 billion 
dollars in the year two thousand. It 
all finally gets to be just a little bit 
ridiculous—don’t you think? 


Amendments Suggested 


1. We recommend that a new 
benefit formula be adopted which 
will provide a primary benefit equal 
to 60% of the first $50.00 of average 
wages, and 15% of each additional 
amount of average wages up to 
$200.00. Based upon the theory that 
practically all workers will have an 
average wage of at least $50.00 per 
month, this will establish a minimum 
benefit of $30.00 per month, and for 
those workers who maintain average 
wages of $250.00 per month, a pri- 
mary benefit will be $60.00. 

2. It is recommended that cover- 
age be extended to all workers 
wherever such coverage seems fea- 
sible so far as administrative tech- 
niques are concerned. While this 
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suggestion will probably impose 
Social Security taxes on some 
groups who do not wish to be 
covered, we feel that it 1s important 
to have coverage as universal as pos- 
sible because, as the system matures, 
all citizens, observing their neigh- 
hors receiving benefits, will doubt- 
less go to Congress asking for bene- 
fits and will probably get them with- 
out having contributed to the cost 
during their working years. 

3. We suggest that a tax struc- 
ture be devised which will provide, 
from current payroll taxes, sufficient 
funds to pay current benefits on the 
improved formula and also sufficient 
to establish a reserve that will be 
equal to no more than five to eight 
times the anticipated average bene- 
fits to be paid out during the five 
years immediately following the year 
in which benefits are calculated. 

4. We recommend that the Sec- 
tions of the Act that provide for 
benefits at retirement and benefits 
for dependents of deceased workers 
shall be entitled “Retirement and 
Dependents Benefits Section of the 
Social Security Act.” 

5. We endorse the formula con- 
tained in H.R. 6000 for determin- 
ing dependents benefits based, how- 
ever, upon an assumption that the 
wage base remains at $3,000, as in 
the present Act, and that the pri- 
mary benefit formula is established 
at 60% of the first $50.00 and 15% 
of all additional amounts. 


NALU Opposition to H.R. 6000 


1. We are specifically opposed to 
increasing the wage base above 
$3,000. An increase in the wage base 
above $3,000 will operate disad- 
vantageously in one of two ways: 

a) Taxes imposed upon average 
wages above $3,000 result in in- 
creased benefits to citizens with 
higher earning capacity,.who should 
be amply able to provide their own 
security, with no increase for those 
in lower brackets for whom the Act 
was designed. 

b) This will result in extra tax 
collections for the Government, 
which will simply be spent, and the 
trust fund will ultimately hold more 
bonds that will have to be paid by 
levying additional taxes upon the 
general economy of the country, and 
the net result will be double taxation 
with no attendant advantage. 
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| In adopting as our slogan for the year ahead, 
“Let's be thrifty in °50,” we of Commonwealth 
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1. Prudent, provident and judicious com- 
pany management. 


2. Preaching the basic philosophy of life in- 
surance,—thrift and prudent financial 
management to our policy owners, our 
friends and neighbors everywhere in 


3. Carrying this message of thrift and econ- 
omy to more people than ever before. 


In accepting this slogan, fully conscious of its 
obligations and importance, we feel that we 
will do the best job for our policy owners, our 
industry and our nation. 


Insurance in force January 1, 1950— 


$433,912,647.00. 
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MORTON BOYD, President 





































2. So long as the benefit formula 
is increased to provide a subsistence 
level of benefits at this time, we are 
directly opposed to including any 
extra benefit whatever for years of 
coverage. 

A Social Security system which is 
to fulfill its purposes will take full 
cognizance of the fact that workers 
who are ready to retire and who, to- 
day, could be beneficiaries under the 
system are as greatly in need of a 
subsistence level of benefits now as 


will be our veterans and workers 
who will retire 40 or 50 years from 
now. Therefore, the increment tends 
either to penalize those who are 
ready to retire at this time, or sub- 
stantially to raise the primary bene- 
fit level of those who will retire 
many years in the future; and, thus, 
there will be imposed upon the 
economy at that time a tax load 
that may prove economically un- 
sound and may tend to load the 
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system so heavily that it will fall 
entirely of its own weight. A study 
of the actuarial tables will indicate 
the very substantial increase in the 
benefit load caused by injecting the 
increment factor. The one-half of 
1% imerement factor is, in our 
opinion, a poor compromise indeed. 


3. We are adamantly opposed to 
the payment of a lump-sum death 


benefit as proposed in H.R. 6000. 
In Life Business 


The Social Security Act was de- 
vised to provide a subsistence level 
of benefits for workers and their 
dependent survivors. This system is 
justifiable upon the ground that the 
funds are needed to pay minimum 
living costs and thus prevent desti- 
tution and abject poverty. The pay- 
ment of the lump sum death benefit 


projects the “equity idea” into the 
entire system, as well as carrying 
the implication that this is an insur- 
ance fund paid for by premiums 
which, of course, is not the case. 
Once the lump sum death benefit 
idea is injected, the next move will 
be to show that the lump sum death 
benefit is inadequate to meet the 
funeral expenses and cost of last ill- 
nesses. Further, it will be argued 
that the benefit is too small in pro- 
portion to the tax paid and we will 
suddenly find the Government forth- 
rightly in the life insurance business. 

There is a great tendency in 
Government to compromise with 
good fundamental principles nowa- 
days, and we suggest that the lump 
sum death benefit should be com- 
pletely eliminated because it violates 
the basic principles for which the 
Social Security system was devised. 

4. We are opposed to the in- 
clusion of a system of benefits for 
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beneficiaries who may be totally ang 
permanently disabled under the (jy 
Age and Survivors Section of the 
Act. The establishment of the righ 
to benefits can be approached ob. 
jectively under the existing law bp. 
cause the only questions involved are 
determinations of life, death, ang 
age. The question of disability bene. 
fits projects a completely new ques. 
tion—that of eligibility for benef: 
due to disability, the question oj 
whether the disability will be tot, 
and permanent, and finally, the ques. 
tion of malingering, with which, we 
believe, no Government agency 
could successfully cope. | 
Further than this, total and per- 
manent disability problems can prob. 
ably not be met through the pay. 
ment of benefits that are arrived at 
by formula. One disabled person 
may need to be hospitalized with 
very expensive care and medical as- 
sistance, while another person may 
not need benefits at all, but a system 
of rehabilitation. In other words, the 
benefits would have to be fairly wel 
tailored to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. This again, we suggest, is a 
problem for state and local Govern. 
ments where the individual attention 
can be given to each case and the 
problem solved on the basis of the 
needs and merits of the case. 


5. Our Association is persuaded 
that the matter of public assistance 
has reached a high state of con- 
fusion at the present time. The pro- 
visions of H.R. 6000 open many 
avenues for serious abuse of the 
public assistance program and its 
funds and, frankly, invite each state 
actually .to seek out and find bene- 
ficiaries for the public assistance pro- 
gram in order to attract federal 
funds to their particular state which, 
of course, will improve the buying 
power of their people to whatever 
extent the-federal benefits exceed 
the aggregate contributions of the 
state to the benefit fund. This reeks 
with opportunity for political abuse 
and, therefore, the system as pro- 
posed in. H.R. 6000 should, in out 
opinion, not be adopted. 

Until the hysteria about pensions 
has somewhat died down and Gov- 
ernment, business, labor, and indus- 
try each has had an opportunity to 
find its proper place in providing 
adequately for minimum benefits, we 
suggest that public assistance should 
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not be tampered with at this session 
of Congress. 

Those interests that are actively 
advocating plans leading to a “Wel- 
fare state,” and the professional “do 
gooders” will doubtless scream to 
high heaven that the attitude of 
NALU is “lacking in charitability 
and is inconsistent with the idea of 
the Government assuming responsi- 
bility for everybody's economic wel- 
fare.” Recent messages of the Presi- 
dent of the United States were re- 
plete with suggestions for increasing 
the benefits that should flow from 
the Government to its citizens, all as 
a result of money coming to the 
Government from taxes of one kind 
or another. Everybody seems anx- 
ious to do well by everybody else, 
but invariably, with somebody else's 
money. 

Searching these messages of the 
President as I did, I could find not a 
single suggestion of any Govern- 
ment plan which would encourage 
the citizen to assume full and com- 
plete responsibility for his own eco- 
nomic well-being, thus placing him 
self in the position to say to his Gov- 
ernment, “I demand an honest, effi- 
cient, economical Government and 
am entitled to such a Government 
because | am asking nothing from it 
or from my representatives mm Con- 
gress or my servants in the executive 
branch of the Government.” 

| find it difficult to believe that our 
children will be particularly im- 
pressed with our planning when they 
discover that their principal inher- 
itance is a debt, which currently 
amounts to approximately nearly 
two thousand dollars for each of 
them, and a Social Security law 
that imposes upon them the tax 
halility to support us “‘adequately” 
in our old age through Social Se- 
curity. Don’t you think some of 
them may possibly inquire, “Why 


didn’t you assume the responsi- 


bility for providing for your own 


old age so that I would at least 
not have inherited from you a debt 
of almost two thousand dollars?” 
Finally, may I insist that opportu- 
nity is far more important than this 
so-called “security” and that oppor- 
tunity will add substantially to the 
moral fiber and strength of our 
nation, whereas too much “security” 
will only add to the liabilities and 
deplete the strength of our nation. 
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The farmer is still one of our best 
prospects .. . 
LIFE OF ILLINOIS policies are 
geared to this great market. Not 
only is this true of the complete 
line of life contracts, but also pro- 
tection against disability because 


of accident. 


Only $28.62 annually will provide 
$100.00 per month for 5 years, 
and then $25.00 per month for 
life, in the event of total disability 


as a result of an accident. Other 
features make this CENTRAL 


ACCIDENT policy an attractive 
contract for your farmer pros- 
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$5,000.00 for $40.18 at age 35 
$100.00 for 20 years at $87.90 at age 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publishing of the January 

issue, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Amer- 
ican Casualty & Life (Texas) in 
New Mexico; Boston Mutual 
(Mass.) in Vermont; College Life 
(Ind.) in Iowa; Colonial Life (N. 
J.) in Puerto Rico ; Commercial Life 
(Ariz.) in Indiana; Constitution 
Life (Cal.) in Hawati; Continental 
Assurance (Ill.) in New Hamp- 
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shire; Home Life (N. Y.) in Ne- 
braska; Mutual Service ( Minn.) in 
North Dakota; National Benefit 
(Iowa) in Colorado; National Life 
of America (S. D.). in Nebraska; 
National Old Line (Ark.) in South 
Carolina ; National Travelers (lowa) 
in Kentucky ; National Union ( Ala.) 
in Tennessee; Quaker City Life 
( Penna.) in Indiana and Ohio; Re- 
liance Life (Penna.) in Minnesota 
and Sun Life of America (Md.) in 
Indiana. 
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125 common stock issues used 
in the stock survey 
Moody’s Investor Service, 
the average dividend yield 
was over 6.5% at the end of 


August of this year. 


dividend yield of a repre- 
sentative sample of high- 
grade preferred stocks was 
nearly 4% at the same time. 


Life insurance itself 


sound and favorable invesi- 


ment. Through investments 
in life insurance, the average 
investor achieves security and 
at the same time provides 
capital which can be invested 
in the further expansion of in- 
dustry. 


QUESTION: 


Life insurance companies are 
getting too big for the good 
of the country; why doesn't 
the government break them 
up? 
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$93,400.00 Life Insurance 
Sales in One Month 


“This is just a start,”” HE SAYS! 
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ever had.” 


ence confidential. 


A new General Agent in a small suburban town outside of 


Chicago calls his magnificent beginning “just a start.”” He 


“We did get a total of $93,400.00 in life insurance sales in 
this month. This is the greatest month I have had since 
becoming a general agent. I want you to feel that this is 


just a start and expect to have the greatest year my agency 
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You can stop wishing for a star 
and BECOME ONE this way! 


As a child, you may have wished for a star—as an adult in 
the great field of insurance, you may be wishing to be a 
STAR. This is your opportunity. Write for complete in- 


formation and general agencies available. All correspond- 


O. F. Davis, Secretary and Director of Agencies 
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Monmouth, Illinois 
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ANSWER: 


(1) In a free society, consumer 


(4 


— 


— 


—_ 


choice determines the size and 
ultimate growth of competing 
business units. The relative 
rate of growth of each of the 
country’s 500-odd life insur- 
ance companies is determined 
by the voluntary action of 
citizens free to patronize a 
company of their choice. 


The proper test to be ap- 
plied to the life insurance 
business is not the size of its 
assets, but rather the extent 
to which it renders service in 
satisfying the needs of the in- 
suring public. Today, the life 
insurance protection of the 
average American family 
scarcely equals a year’s in- 
come. Assets of life insur- 
ance companies are only the 
sum of millions of individu- 
ally-owned shares in the se- 
curity which underlies that 
protection. From the stand- 
point of the national welfare, 
life insurance companies 
should continue to grow until 
all American families are ade- 
quately protected. 


Conjectures as to future 
growth of major life com- 
panies are based upon un- 
sound projections of the 
growth rate between past 
periods. Thus, if predictions 
of 1949 assets of the largest 
company were made in 1910 
and 1930, based upon actual 
rates of growth in previous 
20-year periods, the respec- 
tive forecasts would result 
in estimates 20 times and 4 
times the actual present as- 
sets. 

The presence of large lite 
companies has not prevented, 
but instead has encouraged, 
the launching of new com- 
panies. Since 1900, the num- 
ber of companies has in- 
creased from about 85 to more 
than 500. Over 100 com- 
panies have been organized 
since 1938. By making the 
American people life insur- 
ance conscious, the major 
companies have enormously 
stimulated the formation of 
new enterprises. 
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(5) The competitive nature of the 


business is well demonstrated 
by the fact that smaller com- 
panies are growing faster. If 
we take the 100 largest com- 
panies and compare the top 
ten, middle ten and smallest 
ten companies, we see quite 
clearly that the assets of the 
top ten have experienced a 
considerably slower rate of 
growth over the past 20 years 
than either the middle group 
or the smallest ten. In this 
period the combined assets of 
the middle ten have increased 
343%, the smallest ten, 
317%, and the top ten only 
243%. Over the past decade, 
the rates of asset growth for 
the three groups have been 
135%, 138% and 92% re- 
spectively. 


QUESTION: 


Couldn’t the top men, in a 
few big companies, completely 
control the economy of the 
country through their invest- 
ment policies ? 


ANSWER: 


(1) 


—_— 
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(4) 


Laws of the state of domicile 
of the large life insurance 
companies define the types of 
securities in which the com- 
pany may invest. Only in a 
restricted sense are com- 
panies free to determine in- 
vestment policies. 

It would be a violation of the 
anti-trust laws if officers of 
the big companies agreed 
among themselves to follow 
certain uniform or concerted 
action with respect to invest- 
ment practices. 

Most state laws do not per- 
mit life insurance companies 
to acquire common stock. The 
long-term debt obligations in- 
volved in direct placements, 
because they carry no voting 
power, do not afford life in- 
surance companies manage- 
rial powers. 

As already pointed out, the 
total debt liability, on the 
average, of all manufactur- 
ing corporations is a small 
percentage of their total 
capital structure. Even if life 
insurance companies held all 
of this debt liability, which 
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is far from the case, little 
basis would exist for the ex- 
ercise of control. 


QUESTION: 


How have your companies 
been getting by with these 
“private deals” on _ invest- 
ments without registering 
them with the S.E.C.? 


ANSWER: 
(1) The Security and Exchange 


Act by its express terms does 
not apply to securities which 


prema nae ey eee 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its name indicates its character 


lts Name Indicates 
lts Character 


In adopting the great name of 
Abraham Lincoln, this company as- 
sumed the responsibility of measur- 
ing up to that name in character, 
integrity, and thoughtful, human 
service—in its relations with its rep- 


resentatives as well as with the public. 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


® LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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are not offered to the public, 
the purpose of the Act being 
to protect the investing pub- 
lic by requiring registration 
and full description of secu- 
rities offered for public sale. 
The insurance company 1n- 
vestor is not seeking such 
protection. 


It has always been a common 
practice for insurance com- 
panies and banks to make di- 
rect loans to business. There 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Right Answers——Continued Gold Book, published by The 
astern Underwriter. ) 

is no difference in principle 

between a real estate mort- (QUESTION: 


gage loan and a directly ne- Why can't life insurance com- 
gotiated business loan. © panies pay big dividends like 
(3) Direct loans afford a simple the Government does under 
and flexible means of financ- National Service Life? 
ing with advantages to the ANSWER: 
parties, and also to the pub- (1) The N.S.L.I. program is not 
lic in that registration, issue, self-supporting. All overhead 
underwriting and distribution is paid by the Government, 
costs are avoided. Moreover, not the pelicyholders. War 
the loans can be tailored to death claims and service-con- 
suit better the needs of the nected disability claims, 
borrower. All these advan- moreover, have been charged 
tages tend to stimulate indus- against the General Treas- 
trial expansion, which other- ury. Less than 20% of the 
wise might be discouraged. claims have been paid out of 
(4) Public attention has been the premiums contributed by 
centered upon large loans the policyholders. President 
made to leading corporations. Truman has estimated that 
It is ignored that numerous the total contributions of the 
small and medium-sized cor- Federal Treasury to pay war- 
porations have found direct connected claims will amount 
loans with one or more life in- to over $4 billion by the end 
surance companies to be the of 1950. (In support of this 
only practical means of fi- and other estimates herein- 
nancing. (See numerous ex- after given, see “National 
amples described in 1949 Service Life Insurance,” by 





The Friendly Company of Distinction 
presents The: ROLL CALL of 


J * 


* Quality Award Win- 
£ mers selected yearly 
by The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers and the Life 
Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

















am 
S. C. BABER D. C. BOYER 


S. C. Baber joined the J. W. Millholland Agency of Colum- 
bus, Ohio in 1916. Through the years, Mr. Baber has 
steadily maintained a high place among the Company’s 
leading representatives. 

D. C. Boyer has been an associate of the Geo. Wade 
Agency, Harrisburg, Pa., for the past twelve years. Besides 
the National Quality Award, he has won many ONLI 
honors as a successful underwriter. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Before 


G. D. McKinney, appearing 
in the November, 1949, jg. 
sue of Life Association 
News. ) 

It has been estimated that the 
overhead expense in connec- 
tion with N.S.L.I. amounted 
to $54 million in 1948, This 
item does not, however, jp- 
clude the cost of paying 
claims or the cost of as. 
sistance from other Federal] 
agencies. 

N.S.L.1. insured only those 
accepted for service, who on 
the average were better risks 
than those insured by pri- 
vate companies. Since all 
N.S.L.1. risks were relatively 
voung and in perfect health 
when insured, and received 
exceptional medical care, 
normal mortality has been 
exceptionally low. 

The dividends now being 
paid have been accumulating, 
at interest, some for as long 
as seven years, whereas most 
private insurers pay divi- 
dends annually. It is esti- 
mated that from 15% to 20% 
of the $2.8 billion dividend 
is interest on the accumu- 
lated savings. 

Federal Government bonds 
available to private life in- 
surance companies afford a 
maximum yield of 214% 
N.S.L.I. is given preferred 
treatment in that a special 
note issue has been made 
available to N.S.L.T. which 
vields 3%. It is estimated 
that this subsidy amounted 
to $40 million in 1948. 
N.S.L.[. pays no taxes, while 
private companies must pay 
premium and other taxes in 
every state in which they op- 
erate. 

Taking all of these items into 
account, the N.S.L.I. divi- 
dend is not big when com- 
pared with dividends of pri- 
vate companies. In fact, if 
N.S.L.I. had been entirely 
self-supporting, there is rea- 
sonable ground for conclud 
ing the N.S.L.I. dividend 
would be but a small fraction 
of that declared. 
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McLaurin, Gen- 


Aetna Life: //enry J. 
eral Agent for the company in Detroit, 
Michigan, has become a candidate tor 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meeting 
to be held in Washington in September ot 
is sponsored by both the 
Association and the De 
\ssociation. 


this year. He 
Michigan State 
troit Life Underwriters 


x * *® 


American Society, C.L.U.: LeKeoy G. 
Stembeck, m the business off and on since 
1941 and most recently Assistant Manager 
for the Mutual Lite at Columbus, Ohio, 
has been named Executive Secretary suc- 
ceeding bred W. Floyd, a who re 
signed last Fall to become a General Agent 
for the Life of Virginia in Philadelphia. 


x * * 


Atlantic Life: /Villiam DeLoss Love, 
Manager tor the company in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., led the company’s field force in 
production in 1949 and has been designated 
“Man ot the Year.” 

Cary S. Zehmer, with the company since 
1945, has been named Manager of the 
ofthce in Petersburg, Va., succeeding 
George W. Harrison, who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 


x * * 


Bankers Life of lowa: Hale Lentz, in 
the business since 1940 with the company, 
has been named Manager at Kansas City, 
Missouri succeeding Fred L. Hildebrand, 
resigned. 

New paid business for November, 1949 
totaled $10,003,233, of which $8,458,733 
was Ordinary insurance. Sales volume for 
the first 11 months of the year was $129,- 
005,440 with Ordinary insurance amount- 
ing to $107,739,258. 


x * * 


Bankers National: 4/vah B. Adam, in 
the business since 1945, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Phila- 
delphia. Headquarters will be in_ the 
Lincoln-Liberty Building. 


x * * 


California-Western States Life: V. 1. 


l’an Alstine, in the business since 1936 and 
most recently with the Great-West Life, 
has been named Manager for the com- 
pany's Central Agency at 530 West 6th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


For February, 1950 





Edward J. Powell, V.P. 
has been named 
General Agent tor the company in newly 
opened offices at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
‘The agency will be managed by James J. 
harugta. 


Colonial Life: 


ot Behn brothers, Inc., 


x «* ® 


Connecticut General: On January 3 


last, General Agent Harry E. Barlow 

Springheld, Mass., retired from man- 
agerial duties but will continue \* hold the 
title while William H. Gilbert, gg 


has been named Manager of she pete 


x *«* *® 


Connecticut Mutual: New life insur- 
ance business sold in 1949 totaled approxi- 
mately $210,433,263, representing an in- 
crease of $5,500,000 over 1948. The in 
force as of year end totaled $1, 960,017,- 
627. 

Victor K. Miller, in the business several 
years with the Lincoln National Life, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Columbus, Ohio, where he suc- 
ceeds Leonard L. Lenz, who is continuing 
as Associate General Agent. 


x * *® 


Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa: 
Evan N. Conklin, in the business since 
1946 with the Northwestern Mutual, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Syracuse, N. Y., with headquarters 
t 310 State Tower Building. 


x * * 
Franklin Life: Cecil K. Dean, C.L.U., 
in the business over 30 years, has been 


named Director of Agencies for the South- 
western area, with headquarters in Dallas. 

Knox WW yatt, C.L.U., and with the com- 
pany 16 years, most recently General 
Agent in the state of Georgia, has been 
promoted to State Manager. 

John R. Hills, in the business since 1932, 
most recently with the California-West- 
ern States Life, has been named General 
Agent for the company in Reno, Nevada. 


x * * 
Girard Life: Gordon and Rosenblith, an 
insurance firm, formed in 1942 by Harold 
S. Gordon and Joseph Rosenblith, have 
been named Genera! Agents for the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, with headquarters at 
316 Walnut Street. 


ne ee ee —_— 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Great-West Life: New paid business 
for 1949 totaled $228,000,000, representing 
a 15% gain over the 1948 totals. As usual, 
the Earl M. Sechwemm Chicago Agency 
led the: field. 

Max Seigler ot Montreal was the lead- 
ing individual producer. 

Stefan Hansen, F.S.A., and with the 
company since 1945, most recently Group 
Actuary, has been named head of the com- 
pany’s Group Department. At the same 
time £. H. Newman became Superintend- 
ent, Group Administration. 

Wiliam E. Hoose (1937), Donald R. 
Morganson (1941), and James M. Schen- 
kel (1936) have been named Assistant 
Superintendent of Mortgages, Assistant 
Counsel and Assistant Actuary, respec- 
tively. 


x * * 


Home Life: Raymond S. Maechtel, 
C.L.U., in the business several years and 
most recently Assistant Manager in the 
company’s New York-Evans Agency has 
been named Pension Research Manager. 


x * * 
{ 


John Hancock Mutual: Grant G. 
Dwyer, who joined the company in 1946, 
has been named Purchasing Agent suc- 
ceeding Louis E. Dexter, retired. 


a's: 2 


Kansas City Life: Orville R. Eby, in 
the business since 1924 and with the com- 
pany since 1935, has been named General 
Agent for both North and South Kansas, 
a move consolidating two sections of the 
state, following the death last October of 
W. C. Jones, who was General Agent for 
North Kansas for almost 28 years. 

Clarence W. Weakly, with the company 
since 1946, has been named General Agent 
for the company in Central Illinois, with 
headquarters at 711 W. N. First Street, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 

Howard Lamar, with the company since 
1939, has been named General Agent for 
the Southern portion of Alabama. 


xn 2 2 


Life of Georgia: O. C. Dobbs has been 
appointed Atlanta Division Manager 
where he succeeds Refus Pritchett, re- 
tired. Mr. Dobbs joined the company in 
1922. At the same time DuPree Jordon 
(1947) was named to succeed Mr. Dobbs 
as Atlanta District Manager. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Life of Virginia: Wideman E. Durham, 
in the business since 1940, has been named 
Manager of the Ordinary Agency in 
Greenville, S. C., succeeding the late 
James C. Pridmore. 


ae aC 
Lincoln National: John D. Marsh & 
Associates, who represent the company in 
Washington, D. C., again led all Agencies 
by producing over $11,000,000 of new 
business. The Agency consists of 20 men. 
O. M. Heine has been transferred as 


Regional Group Manager from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to Cleveland, Ohio. 


5STEPS 
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Manufacturers Life: John H. Beil, 
F.S.A. (1929) and Geoffrey O’H. Harri- 


son, F.S.A. (1931) have been promoted 
to Assistant Actuaries. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: McCallum 
Hogg, who joined the company in 1921, 
has been named Editor of the company’s 
house organ “The Radiator,” succeeding 
Leroy C. Cushman, who retired at year 
end. At the same time William A. Mor- 
rison, tormerly Manager of the Miscellane- 
ous Services and Records Department and 
with the company since 1925, was named 
Associate Editor. 

E. James Stephens, with the company 
since 1937, has been appointed Agency 
Assistant in charge of pension trust plan- 
ning division in the Agency Department. 


x * * 
Metropolitan Life: David Bers, with 


the company since 1931, has been named 
Manager of the company’s Lakeview dis- 
trict Chicago office. 

Peter F. Heron, with the company since 
1931, formerly Manager of the Radcliffe 
district in Cambridge, has been trans- 
ferred to Lewiston, Maine district. 

John J. Egan, who joined the company 
in 1920, has been named Manager in 
Webster, Mass. 

Bertram D. Holderman, who joined 
the company in 1932 and who rose to 
Assistant Vice President, died suddenly at 
the company’s home office on December 
29 last at age 44. Mr. Holderman was a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 


*x* * * 
Minnesota Mutual: Fred Wiedemann 


has been named General Agent for the 
company in Dallas, Texas where he suc- 


ceeds his father, the late R. F. E. Wiede- 
mann. 

kk 
Mutual Life: The Henry W. Persons 


Agency in Chicago led in volume, while 
the Charles E. Brown, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Agency led in applications in 1949. 


xk wk * 
New England Mutual: Alan C. Beck, 


who wrote the company’s recently fea- 
tured ad “What is a Boy?” was signally 
honored when his masterpiece was repro- 
duced in toto in the January edition of 
the Readers’ Digest. 

Eduin W. Folsom, C.L.U., of the 
Home Office staff, has been named Acting 
Manager of the Brooklyn Branch Office 
following the retirement of Alfred G. 
Correll, General Agent in that post since 
1934. Mr. Correll, however, is continuing 
with the organization as Associate General 
Agent. 

Paul M. Smith, in the business since 
1914 and General Agent for the company 
in Columbus, Ohio since 1930, has with- 
drawn from the partnership of Smith & 
Wharff (1946) but is continuing as Asso- 
ciate General Agent. Clifford C. Wharf 
is continuing as a sole general agent. He 
joined the company in 1930 and entered 
the partnership with Mr. Smith in 1946. 


x* *k * 


New York Life: Following agency 


changes have been announced: Myron 
Boyd, C.L.U. (1917) to Manager, New 


Hampshire branch office in Manchester: 
Earl K. Griffin (1940) to Manager a 
Montreal; Cleo F. King (1945) to Man. 
ager of Western Massachusetts branch at 
Springfield; George E. O’Connor (1946) 
to Manager of the Rhode Island branch a 
Providence and Robert W. Schauf (1939) 
to Manager of the Midtown branch in 
New York City. 

Others named Manager are: G. Thomas 
McElwrath, C.L.U. (1934) in erp 
Donald W. Smith, C.L.U. (1922) jy 
Memphis, Tenn.; James G. James (1948) 
in Columbus, Ohio; N. Wilson Turner, 
C.L.U. (1930) to Century branch ijn 
Chicago; Golden K. Driggs, C.L.U. 
(1927) to Fresno, Calif. and Donald 
Hatch (1946) to Stockton, Calif. branch. 


x * * 


North American Life (Ill.}: New  busi- 
ness for 1949 exceeded $20,000,000 com- 
pared with $17,600,000 in 1948 and brought 
the total in force as of year end to more 
than $128,000,000. 


x* * *® 


Occidental Life (Cal.): 77. Smith 


Hagan, in the business over 19 years 
and with the company since 1944, has been 
appointed Eastern Division Manager. 


x* * * 


Old Line Life: December, 1949 was 
designated as “Birthday Month” in honor 
of i? & Daggett, President. On_ the 

“Birthday Tree” at the close of the month 
there was approximately $2,000,000 of new 
life, accident, health and hospitalization 


applications. 
x* * * 


Pacific Mutual: New written business 
in 1949 totaled $130,000,000 as compared 
with $134,600,000 in 1948. The in force as 
of year end was $963,000,000. 


Charles M. Ganster, with the company 
since 1940, has been named General Agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., where he succeeds IV’ 
W’. Stewart, who was transferred and 
named General Agent in Los Angeles. 


Charles E. St. Louis, who joined the 
company in 1946, has been promoted to 
Training Assistant in the home office 
agency staff. 


7? 2 @ 


Paul Revere Life: Robert P. Hallock. 


/r.,in the business since 1938 and with the 
company since 1946, has been named Sup 
erintendent of Agencies and will have 
charge of Western sales activities in an 
18-state territory. 

Leo S. Holmes, in the business since 
1944 with the Connecticut General, has 
been named General Agent for the com 
pany at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Noble W. Doss, with the Franklin Life 
as an agent at Austin, Texas for the past 
2 years, has been named General Agent 
for the Paul Revere Life in the same com- 
munity. During 1947 and 1948 he was a 
member of the Champion Philadelphia 
Eagles professional football team. 

Dr. John W. Abbott, who joined the 
company in 1924 and who has been Medi- 
cal Director for several years, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner on December 19 
last and retired in January. 
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Prudential: The following agency 
wd changes have been made: Waialliam I[n- 
M “1 gram (1932) has been promoted to Direc- 
gal tor of Agencies in the Western Home 
046) Office. At the same time Carl White 
ch at (1927) received similar promotion. 
939) Raymond P. Schaefer (1928) has been 
h in named Manager of the Exposition Park 
District in Los Angeles, succeeding Perry 
yma .. Parker, who recently assumed charge 
ets of the Santa Ana district office. 
: in Henry T. Wilson (1941) has been 
145) named to head the company’s Framing- 
‘ner ham. Mass. district office succeeding Ar- 
in thur R. Clifton, who was transferred to 
..U, Portland, Maine. 
nald C. Jordan Kreutzer, in the business over 
nch, 20 years and with the company since 
1945, most recently Assistant Manager in 
Jersey City, has been named to head the 
Columbus, Ohio Agency. In this capacity 
usi- he succeeds Russell B. Tilton, retired. 
m)- Carl E. Shaffer, with the company since 
ght 1936, has been named Manager of the 
ore Pottsville, Pa. district office where he suc- 
ceeds John S. Reichert, retired. 
x * * 
ith 
ars Provident Mutual: Roland LD. Bens- 
el) coter's Detroit Agency for the fourth con- 
secutive year led all the others in produc- 
tion of new business. 
x * * 
‘as 
or ‘ : 
he Purdue Institute: //al L. Nutt, Produc- 
th tion Manager of the John O. Todd North- 
W western Mutual's Chicago Agency, has 
on been named Director of the Life Insur 
ance Marketing Institute at the Univer 
sity. In this capacity he will succeed Dan 
Cahill, C.L.U., who is going with the 
” Mutual Life. 
. kk 
is 
y Reliance Life: 1. Cary Peter, I/II, with 
it the company since 1946, has been pro- 
| moted to Agency Assistant at the home Z 
d ofice. At the same time Norbert J. Re a4 2) 
Weidner, with the company stnce 1945, lo = a mM 
a . . . ty i if . 
( was named Assistant Director of Train- ‘<|\Mimt|zhrough the ages, men have sought to buy security 
- ing and in this capacity will work with — : ; ks : 
e Director of the Division, J. E. Ravwles. with labor. All too often they have had to pay for it not only 
ease cl with labor but also with their independence. Today, men can 
achieve security through their earning power and at the same 
| Security Mutual Life: The Yovits-Jaffe time increase their independence. This they do when they make 
' A *y , , e “J »g> =) . . . . . . 
cn of the company has been formed use of the truly democratic institution of Life Insurance. 
rough the incorporation of General P 
Agents Albert Yovits and Mathew Jaffe. We who are associated with Pacific Mutual are proud 
The Agency will continue to be located in sgh See ae ; 
the Security Mutual Life Building at 15 to be part of this great institution of Life Insurance; especially 
East 40th Street, New York City. , , : - 
' proud that through the basic protection of our Pacific Mutual 
kk * New and Unusual Savings Plan and our complete range of Life, 
Accident and Sickness, Retirement, Annuity and Group Plans, 
Sun Li ica: Arnold Roths- inde ; 
hei Life of America: we can help men attain security with independence. 
child, with the company since 1946, and — 
most recently member of the Field Train- 
ing Division of the Agency Department, ) 
has been promoted to Agency Supervisor. ah? 
At the same time the title of Louis J. 
Alder (1937) formerly Assistant to the I) C ll 
Ms President, was changed to Assistant 
ir i 
po nem ty a, sage LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ngelo Bonica (1938) has been named ‘ 
Manager of the newly opened branch of- Home Office: Los Angeles, California 
fice at 30 West Washington Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. GENERAL AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT FORTY STATES 





Review of 1949—from page 22 


sideration. The Acacia Mutual pre- 
sented a proposal to apply the tax 
on the basis of 50% of an individ- 
ual company’s experience and 50% 
on the average of the industry. 

On November 1 the joint com- 
mittee of the life insurance associa- 
tions appeared before the House 
subcommittee and approved the av- 
erage valuation rate for the vears 
1947, 1948, and 1949. The subcom- 
mittee is expected to recommend this 
plan to the full Ways and Means 
committee as temporary or stop-gap 
legislation, leaving the matter of a 
permanent tax plan for further 
study. 


Social Security Act 


Amendments to the Federal 
Social Security act as passed by the 
House shortly before the adjourn- 
ment of congress contained greatly 
liberalized old age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. 

The bill (H. R. 6000) does not 
contain as many undesirable fea- 
tures as some of the Social Secu- 
rity measures that were before the 
Ways and Means committee last 
winter. Inasmuch as the original 
intent of the framers of the act was 
to provide a subsistence level of old 
age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits, it is probable that the senate will 
make some reduction in the pro- 
posed benefit formula. There is con- 


siderable objection also to the pro- 
posed increase in the wage base from 
$3,000 to $3,600. In view of the 
fact that the Social Security contrib- 
utory payroll taxes will be increased 
from 1% to 1%% in 1950, it is 
reasonably certain that Congress will 
approve some increase in old age and 
survivors insurance benefits over the 
present law. The tax rate is to rise to 
2% in 1951 and to so remain until 
1960. Thereafter the rate is to be 
3% each on employer and employee. 


Compulsory coverage for total and 
permanent disability as provided in 
the bill is regarded by many as no 
more than an idle dream, the cost of 
which no one knows except that dur- 
ing adverse economic times it may 
run into billions. It is generally be- 
lieved that vigorous opposition to the 
proposed coverage will be voiced in 
the Finance committee’s forthcom- 
ing hearings. 


Agents’ Coverage 


The mooted question of how life 
insurance agents should be covered 
for old age and survivors’ insurance 
benefits, whether as employees, inde- 
pendent contractors, or as self-em- 
ployed individuals, will likely be set- 
tled by Congress within the next few 
months. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters is on record as favor- 
ing coverage of the agents as em- 
ployees and the pending Social Se- 
curity revision bill proposes to 
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SOUND AGENCY BUILDING 
and DEVELOPMENT 


Tollica’s planned program of sound training, and salary 
while learning, enables its General Agents to attract men of 
high caliber, and in turn, special bonuses reward both the 
Agents and General Agents for successful performance. 


A liberal pension plan provides security at retirement. 


Sound—Progressive—De pendable 


General Agency openings in Illinois, 


lowa, Michigan, Minnesota and Ohio. 
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cover full-time life insurance sales. 
men by redefining the term “em. 
ployee.” A number of life insurance 
companies and their agents have pro- 
posed coverage through utilization 
of the self-employment provisions of 
the act with a proviso that the com- 
panies contribute one-half of the tax 
liability therefore. 

Some companies and agents have 
suggested a special formula to cover 
the agents as independent contrac- 
tors. Last, and perhaps the least in 
number are the companies and agents 
who are opposed to any form of 
coverage of agents under the act. 


National Health Program 


The Administration’s national 
health program thus far has failed to 
gather substantial support in con- 
gress and it is not expected to gain 
enough strength to pave the way 
for passage at the coming session. 
[In any event it seems to be the in- 
tent of the sponsors of the program 
to keep on pressing the issue into the 
next congress or until it has been 
decided. 

The trend toward establishment of 
workers’ retirement benefits has been 
greatly spurred through the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Settlement 
of the steel and automotive workers’ 
demands for pensions on the basis of 
$100 per month, including Social 
Security, has more or less set the 
pattern for the demands of many 
other industrial workers in future 
bargaining cases. 

Since the surge for pensions has 
become so widespread the matter 
should be viewed from the 
point of its ultimate cost and the 
ability of the American business 
economy to support and maintain it. 
Medium and small sized concerns 
as a rule cannot afford to spend as 
much for this purpose as the large 
ones do. 


stand- 


Pension specialists face a heavy 
responsibility in advising their clients 
on the adaptability, soundness and 
proposed programs. Any 
pension floor laid for industrial 
workers is bound to enhance the 
claims or rights of office workers. 
supervisory heads and management 
people for adequate coverage. 


cost: of 


When the joint resolution intro- 
duced by Chairman Celler of the 
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House Judiciary committee, and 
Senator McCarran, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary committee, for a 
full-scale investigation of the life 
‘asurance business, failed of ap- 
proval, Chairman Celler appointed 
4 subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary committee to study the effect 
of the federal anti-trust laws on gen- 
eral business operations. 

The subcommittee began hear- 
ings last summer when witnesses 
from several lines of business and 
professions gave testimony. With 
specific relation to life insurance the 
chairman of the subcommittee ap- 
peared to believe that some of the 
companies have grown too large and 
that their investment and related 
practices have tended to become 
monopolistic. President L. A. Lin- 
coln of the Metropolitan Life testi- 
fied before the committee last Au- 
gust and answered questions that 
were raised at that time. 

The hearing took on an added in- 
terest for life insurance when the 
heads of nine companies testified 
before the subcommittee late in 
November. The companies were: 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, National Life Insurance 
Company, Home Life Insurance 
Company, Durham Life Insurance 
Company, Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Security Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The testimony of the wit- 
nesses made a favorable impression 
on the subcommittee and the con- 
sensus of observers was that there 
will be no recommendations to con- 
gress on the basis of the hearings. 


A subcommittee on investments 
of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report held hearings late in 
the year in relation to the influence 
on the economy of investments made 
by financial institutions, including 
those of life insurance companies. 


Main Concern 


The subcommittee’s main concern 
was about the diminishing supply of 
equity capital for business enter- 
prise and next the failure of the life 
companies to make loans to small 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Review of 1949—Continued 


business. The practice of making di- 
rect placement loans was also ex- 
amined. President Lincoln of Metro- 
politan Life testified that savings 
through life insurance had a rela- 
tively small effect on the diminish- 
ing supply of equity capital and 
called attention to commercial and 
savings bank accounts, savings and 
loan association shares and war sav- 
ings bonds as some of the main 
sources of supply. He suggested that 


if small business would come to his 
company for loans instead of to the 
government, it would fare better. 
The heads of financial officers of 
several other life insurance com- 
panies testified before the subcom- 
mittee. They brought out that many 
small businessmen are being accom- 
modated through mortgage loans on 
their properties. All of the witnesses 
stood staunchly by the companies’ 
practice of making direct placement 
loans. There was an atmosphere of 
friendly co-operation as the wit- 


nesses sought to help the subcom. 
mittee in relation to investment Op- 
erations. 


N.L.R.B. Cases 


In September,. 1948, Mrs. Nol 
Patterson, a life insurance agent of 
Atlanta, Georgia, filed charges with 
the Regional office of the Nationa} 
Labor Relations board against the 
National Association of Life Up- 
derwriters and 183 life companies 
alleging certain violations by them 
of the National Labor Relations act. 
The N.A.L.U. and the companies 
entered general denials thereto, On 
July 27, 1949, a settlement agree- 
ment in the matter was entered into 
between the companies, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Regional director of the board 
on the basis of which the Regional 
director declined to issue complaints 
in the matter. 

In October Mrs. Patterson filed 
new charges with the National Labor 
Relations board alleging that five 
life insurance companies had _vio- 
lated Section 7 of the National Labor 
Relations act. She contended that 
the companies’ agents advisory com- 
mittees are in fact “labor organiza- 
tions” and as such are controlled or 
dominated by the companies. 

Fieldmen have been finding it 
somewhat difficult to explain the 
government’s big dividend on Na- 
tional Service life insurance to be 
paid in 1950 to servicemen and 
former servicemen. 

A release for its local associations 
was prepared by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which 
clarified the status of the dividend 
and explained its source. Meanwhile 
the veterans administration — has 
pointed out that under legislation 
approved by congress all administra- 
tive expenses and claims arising 
from the extra hazard of military 
service are assumed by the govern- 
ment. 

The gain and loss exhibits of pri- 
vate life insurance companies reflect 
their actual yearly expense, mortal- 
ity experience and interest earnings, 
from which figures their net sur- 
plus and dividends are determined. 
Such exhibits are a matter of public 
record. Until a comparable exhibit 
is filed by the veterans administration 
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on N.S.L.I. experience it will be dif- 
fcult to compare its dividends with 
those of the private insurers. 


The National Economy 


Except for a temporary business 
slump in the early part of the year, 
economic activity was fairly steady 
with supply more in line with de- 
mand and consumption than it has 
been for some years. 

National income has _ declined 
moderately over last year’s which 
had reached an all-time peak of 226 
billion dollars. It is estimated that 
the total income for 1949 will be 
somewhere between 210 billion and 
215 billion dollars. Income of em- 
ployed persons held fairly steady 
while farm income dropped mate- 
rially. There is nothing on the eco- 
nomic horizon to indicate a sharp or 
marked decline in business activity 
in the period ahead. 

Financial or material security of 
the people, except at the subsistence 
level, cannot be achieved without 
their individual efforts and on their 
own responsibility. The philosophy 
of some Americans that the govern- 
ment should assume the social bur- 
dens of its citizens is a reckless one 
and if carried out would lead to the 
ultimate impoverishment of all. 

Competition is the cornerstone of 
the structure on which American life 
insurance companies have been built. 
Their progress and success has been 
determined largely on the price and 
quality of the product sold. 


Outlook for Life Insurance 


Kreedom to compete has stimu- 
lated the development of life insur- 
ance. If there is any question about 
the adequacy of competition in the 
life insurance business the person 
who can best answer that question is 
the life underwriter. It is perhaps his 
number one problem and he is meet- 
ing it every day. 

The life insurance companies of 
America have set their goals beyond 
present horizons and look forward 
to the fulfillment of a social program 
that calls for greater thrift and a 
higher standard of living for every 
individual who seeks to attain it. The 
program will entail some cost but it 
will be worth the price. 
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TO MEN OF 


ACTION 





he fieldmen of Indianapolis Life are men 
of action who build careers in life under- 
writing, with sound, aggressive assistance from 
an alert home office. To men of action who want 
successful careers—Indianapolis Life has rich 


opportunities. Those who qualify enjoy thor- 
ough training—a complete line of quality, low- 
cost policies—a superior type of rate book that 
gives instant answers for briefs and program- 
ming—and lifetime service fees and a pension 


plan that assure security. 


Insurance-in-force over $225,000,000 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


IMlinois 
Indiana 
lowa 

Ohio 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Texas 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


GROUP RULING 
No "Cut Rates” 


N A move to prevent competitive 

abuses in the sale of group life 
insurance policies, the New York 
Insurance Department on Dec. 21, 
1949 ruled against contract pro- 
visions offering credits which will 
result in rates lower than minimums 
prescribed by the Department. The 
ruling, signed by Deputy Super- 
intendent Raymond Harris, is di- 
rected at rating practices in the 
solicitation and sale of group insur- 
ance, as distinguished from renewal 
rating procedures. 

Many companies writing group 
life and group accident and health 
policies have provided for reduc- 
tions in premiums at the end of the 
policy year by payment of a dividend 
or a retroactive premium adjust- 
ment, based on experience of indi- 
vidual risks and leaving a “‘reten- 
tion” by the company of a sum suff- 
cient to cover expenses and con- 
tingenciés. Some companies have 
guaranteed the size of such “re- 


tentions’’; where such a guarantee 
is made in connection with a group 
life policy and has the effect of re- 
ducing premiums below the mini- 
mums prescribed by the Depart- 
ment, it results in an infraction of 
the Insurance Law. Under the new 
ruling, group life policies contain- 
ing such guaranteed retentions or 
retrospective rating formulas which 
reduce initial premium rates below 
the prescribed minimums will not be 
approved by the Department. 

Similar rating procedures sub- 
mitted for group accident and health 
policies, to which minimum premium 
rules do not apply, will be required 
to meet statutory standards that the 
policy shall be self-supporting, that 
benefits provided therein shall not 
be unreasonable in relation to the 
premium charged, and that there 
shall be no unfair discrimination or 
misrepresentation. 

The ruling also calls attention to 
the fact that under the Insurance 
Law, dividends to policyholders can- 
not be guaranteed in advance, and 
must not involve unfair discrimina- 
tion among policyholders. 
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$11,219 Approximate sum spent in wages for a stenogra- 
pher over 5-year period.(*) 





$142.50 Cost of one typewriter used by stenographer over 
same 5-year period. 


Isn’t this real office economy ? 


When you are investing really large sums in skilled 
office workers, isn’t it sound business judgment and real 
economy to give them new, efficient business tools? New 
typewriters, for instance? 


This is especially true when you consider the negligible 
cost of the typewriter compared to the amount you pay 
in wages to the operator. 


Reliable, efficient typists and secretaries are worth 
their weight in gold. They deserve new Gray Magic 
Royals. You'll get better work—more work—and the 
special kind of morale that comes to people using that 


(1) Based on average salaries of General Stenographers as reported 
by United States Department of Labor, 1949, for 18 large cities. 


For the utmost in 
business efficiency and economy... 





precision writing tool. 

Typists prefer Royal 2% to 1 over any other make. 
It has more time- and work-saving features than any 
other typewriter—among them these two outstanding 
Royal exclusives: 

“Magic” Margin—the single greatest operator benefit 
ever invented! The easiest and quickest method known 
to set margins. Only Royal has it! 


Finger-Flow Keys—Shaped to contour of finger tips, 
keys promote easier, faster typing and give extra finger 
clearance. Only Royal has them! 
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“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





FIRE DRAWER 


REDESIGNED and improved fire 

drawer is now being manufactured by 
the Victor Safe and Equipment Company. 
It combines the fire protection of a safe 
with the convenience of a file drawer. 
The drawer bears the S.M.N.A. one-hour 
label and is certified by the manufacturer 
to be effective in withstanding heat up to 
1700° F. for at least one hour without 
damage to paper contents. Available with 
or without base. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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FLEXIBLE DESK UNIT 


ECT-O-DESK, manufactured by Kal- 

mus-Golden, Inc., makes possible the 
assembly of a desk with the base tailored 
to individual requirements. Any combi- 
nation of a two-drawer letter file and a 
three-compartment cabinet with a locking 
door plus the desk top may be obtained. 
Other space arrangements are in the de- 
signing stage. Cabinets are standard desk 
height, 30”, by 15” wide by 24” deep. The 
50” by 2414” top fits snugly over the cabi- 
nets and is braced so that they are held in 
place. The result is a fire-resistant desk 
with convenient files and supplies. Con- 
structed of heavy gauge steel finished in 
olive drab or gray baked enamel. 





PRINTING CALCULATOR 


DDITION, subtraction, multiplication 

and division and the credit balance are 
performed and printed automatically on 
this electric calculator. Figures up to ten 
digits can be entered and totals up to 
eleven digits obtained. The machine can 
be supplied in any of three arrangements 
—with commas, with commas and a 
decimal point or with no separation marks. 
Weight is approximately twenty-five 
pounds. Manufactured by Olivetti and 
Company. 








POCKET SIZE CHECKWRITER 


HE executive checkwriter manufac. 

tured by the Marcy F. Roderick Com. 
pany is small enough to fit into your 
pocket and low enough in price to be 
within the reach of all. Dollars and 
cents figures are indelibly perforated and 
inked into the fibres of the check. Size 
is 7” long, 3” wide, and 1” deep and 
weight only six ounces. Made of steel and 
enclosed in a durable wallet-type case. 
it needs no oiling or other maintenance 
and is guaranteed against mechanical fail. 
ure for a lifetime of normal use. 





TAX CHART 


OW much is 144% of $64.39. Figur. 

ing by hand requires 15 seconds, by 
machine 10 seconds. According to Del- 
bridge Calculating Systems, Inc., figuring 
by their social security tax chart takes 
only 5 seconds and always produces the 
correct answer. The chart covers all pay- 
roll periods and its visible-index style 
makes it speedy and convenient to use. 
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New Social Security Tex Rate _ 14%) 








NYLON TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


NEW all Nylon typewriter ribbon 

made from specially designed DuPont 
Nylon fabric has been announced by Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc. It is described as com- 
bining extra long wear and printing du- 
rability with executive calibre printwork 
and consistency of impression. The extra 
length (16 yards) and extra strength make 
for an important economy in office ex- 
pense. A stainless tip allows clean in- 
stallation. 
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CONTROLLING COSTS 


USINESS is not half as com- 
plicated as some of us make it ; 
the whole 
greatly simplified. There are thou- 
sands of small businesses making 
money without many of the formal 
routines and reports which seem to 
be essential in large businesses. 
There is a tendency to say that size 
develops the necessity for many of 
these reports and office activities. 
Big business differs from little 
business in matry ways, but prin- 
cipally in the departmentalization 
and specialization of its structure. 
This brings about “niches” of special 
interests, each with an insatiable de- 
sire (and demand) for information 
This problem grows 
and grows. Office procedures are 
set up to supply data to specialists 
who hire more people to analyze 
the data. These statements may be 
somewhat exaggerated, but because 
of the large element of truth in them 
they are made to emphasize the 
points involved. 


process can be 


and service. 


Worker Attitudes 


Before deciding what procedures 
and mechanics should be used to 
simplify cost control and yet be com- 
pletely effective, worker attitudes 
and proper relationships of super- 
visor to worker must be considered. 
In cost control the importance of 
proper attitudes is so significant that 
any cost control program should not 
be considered until arrangements 
have been made to bring the work- 
ers, the supervisors, and the manage- 
ment all together into cost control 
partnership. 

We often hear the phrase, ‘“Sell- 
ing the cost control program to em- 
ployees.” I would not be satisfied 
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F. P. HAGAMAN, 
Executive Assistant Controller, 
Esso Standard Oil Company, 

New York, N. Y. 


to think of this endeavor as a “‘sell- 
ing’’ procedure. We should think of 
the employee part in cost control as 
being a full partnership with manage- 
ment. It is usually to the employ- 
ee’s best interests to have effective 
cost control in the business with 
which he is associated. The employ- 
ee’s stake in cost control, which 1s 
just another way of saying his stake 
in sound management practices, 1s as 
great as that of management itself. 


A Sound Philosophy 


This problem of developing proper 
attitudes towards cost control com- 
mences with executive management. 
It becomes a matter of living a sound 
management philosophy from day 
to day and sharing it with the other 
partners—the supervisors and the 
workers. Executive management 
must practice cost control constantly 
in order to be able to engender 
support from first-line supervisors 
and workers. The supervisors must 
capture from the executives the un- 
derlying philosophy of cost control. 

If supervisors are- not fortified 
with a strong faith in the idealism 
of the cost control objective, no 
amount of cost control procedure 
will accomplish the desired results. 
If the worker is not innately sensitive 
to the desirability of keeping costs 
at a minimum, supervisors and cost 
control procedures will not supply 
the deficiency. Thus, the main prob- 
lem is to build into executive man- 
agement, supervisors and workers 
the philosophy of achievement at 


minimum cost levels for the benefit 
of the business organization as a 
whole. 

Our main approach to cost con- 
trol is based upon the personal re- 
sponsibility of office management, 
line supervisors and workers. Our 
tools of control are only those in- 
centives and mechanisms which will 
be helpful in analyzing and con- 
trolling costs and in reporting vart- 
ations and trends. We guard care- 
fully against designing any form of 
work or cost control which will re- 
duce the motivation of the person 
responsible and which might be used 
as a “crutch” instead of a tool. 


Utilization of Man-hours 


We place in the hands of the first- 
line supervisors of small groups ot 
people in the various divisions of 
an office the responsibility for the 
most productive use of the man- 
hours available to them. The super- 
visor has a simple form which shows 
monthly such information as: 
scheduled man-hours, overtime, 
man-hours borrowed and _ loaned, 
lost man-hours due to vacations, 
sickness, etc. The significance of this 
type of control is that the line super- 
visor is given the recognition that 
he is accountable for each man-hour 
of his people. Data are assembled 
monthly by the supervisors concern- 
ing the significant items of work in- 
put and output for each of the di- 
visions of an office. Again the super- 
visor has entered into partnership 
with higher management in selecting 
and reporting the items represent- 
ing his operations. He is conscious 
of the relationship between these 
work measurement items and the use 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Controlling Costs—Continued 


he makes of the personnel available 
to him. 

We have found our systems and 
methods activity to be one of the 
most effective tools for the control 
of office costs and operations. The 
program is decentralized so that each 
field office has one or more systems 
and methods men, the headquarters 
office being staffed with several co- 
ordinators. This phase of our pro- 
gram in the main consists of carry- 
ing on simultaneously in several of- 
fices a coordinated study of selected 
accounting systems. This involves 
machine efficiency, working condi- 
tions, personnel productivity and 
preferred operational techniques. 

The studies are made by the sys- 
tems and methods men in the offices 
in collaboration with the coordinator 
in the headquarters office. The ob- 
jective is to develop all of the facts 
concerning a given system, record 
them so that they can be compared 
with those of other offices perform- 
ing the work in a different manner, 
and thus stimulate the competitive 


aspects of productivity and efficiency 
among the offices. 

This systems and methods work 
has many by-products such as per- 
sonnel training and organizational 
iniprovements, and among the more 
significant of these is the further 
promotion of the concept of cost con- 
trol. The actual studies involving 
the collection of performance time 
and work volume and the analysis 
of operational stages are made by 
members of the group under study, 
working in cooperation with the of- 
fice systems and methods man. All 
phases of the study are thus on a 
cooperative basis, and the cost re- 
duction purpose of systems study is 
readily accepted by the working per- 
sonnel. The studies are welcomed 
by the first-line supervisors because 
of their knowledge that the benefits 
should provide more efficient opera- 
tions for them to supervise. 


Fundamental Rules 


The fundamental rules which are 
of great importance to success in 
cost control objectives are to: 


THIS CHAIR PAYS DIVIDENDS! 
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THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 
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ms f Many prominent insurance 
f men agree the X135 Execu- 
tive Chair is the world’s 

most comfortable! A “9 to 5” trial 
will convince you too. SIKES Rest-flo 
Chairs alone have the “Fixed-Floating” 
Seat with reverse spring action . . . lets 
you lean back easily without slumping 
. . assures you just the right amount 
of support whatever your position. 


You'll find comfort like this pays extra 
dividends helping to maintain your pro- 
ductive efficiency all through the day. 
Write for descriptive literature and 
name of dealer in your city. Ask him 
to place an X135 behind your desk for 
you to try, no charge. 








THE SIKES COMPANY, INC., 30 Churchill St., 
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Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Recognize the worker's 
the objective. If managemern 
cannot develop the worker's 
philosophy of maximum produc. 
tivity to a high level, cost cop. 
trol techniques will not substitute 


Stake in 


Use the first-line supervisor of the 
smaller groups of workers. The 
immediate boss must lead, teach 
and preach a high standard of 
craftsmanship and productivity to 
the working personnel. 
Bring the supervisor and _ the 
worker into partnership — with 
management. Keep them in- 
formed. Do not put management's 
objectives on one side and the 
worker's on the other. Live this 
philosophy in spite of the con- 
trary influences coming up in all 
forms at all times. 

Set up the motivation for reach- 
ing cost control objectives on the 
part ot both the supervisor and 
the worker. Follow the patterns 
of good human behavior and be- 
lieve in these factors; practice 
them, and supervisors and work- 
ers will do likewise. 

Provide the facilities—the proper 
office organization and functional 
relationship, the equipment, the 
systems and working conditions. 
Help the supervisor and his work- 
ers in the development of all of the 
measuring devices, standards, cost 
comparison techniques, efficiency 
rating methods, etc., which he and 
his workers can believe in. 

Set up the machinery for progress 
reporting to all concerned, so that 
the path to the target can be 
visualized by the lowest worker. 
Give open publicity to purpose and 
plan in all phases of cost control. 
Provide for recognition of ac- 
complishment. 


C. B. FLITCRAFT DIES 
LEMENT B. FLITCRAFT, 


last survivor of the second gen- 
eration “Flitcraft boys,” sons of the 
original A. J. Flitcraft, who founded 
the business in 1888, died on Janu- 
ary 15 last at 71. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Luella W., four sons—Harold W., 
Eugene R., Stanley G. and Eldon 
V. He joined the firm in 1903 and 
was President from 1933 to 1938, 
at which time Stanley took over. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION- 
SEASH TYPING COSTS! 


fot INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Here’s exciting news on how you can increase your typing production! 
Yes, anywhere from 10% to 50% is possible with the new Remington 
Electri-conomy —the new electric typewriter that turns out more work, 
better work in less time and with less effort. The Electri-conomy is scientifi- 
cally designed to meet all your typing requirements with greater ease, greater 
speed and greater accuracy. Mail the coupon below for detailed information 


on how you can start saving today... the Remington Electri-conomy way! 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 





Make the £lectri-conamy test in your office today ! 





Remington Rand, Dept. TE-16,315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 














C) Please send me a FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. 
Manual Typing.” 

[) Please have your representative call to perform the i /7 P 
free Electri-conomy Test in my office — without obliga- Cnungtoir. Ftand 
tion, of course. THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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ON*T send a boy to do a 


man’s work. ‘The basis of 

this statement probably rests 
‘ the establishments of specifica- 
tions for certain work. Whenever 
one mentions “job specifications” 
toa group of business men, some run 
for cover before the ensuing con- 
versation becomes technical—those 
who remain in the group are usually 
the ardent supporters of the theory 
of job specifications who haven't 
vet gotten around to establishing 
them in their own offices. 

I know of few subjects so tre- 
quently discussed and so little prac- 
ticed. As a matter of fact, I can 
find few persons who will give me 
a good argument against the prac- 
tice of establishing job specifications, 
but | can find many who have not 
established specifications for their of- 
fice jobs. Or if they have speci- 
cations, they are more an expres- 
sion of personal opinion than an 
opinion based on facts arrived at by 
job study and analysis. 


Buying Productive Hours 


An employment manager can be 
compared to a purchasing agent or 
buyer in many respects. The buyer 
secks commodities, products and raw 
materials. He is guided by the spect- 
fications established by or for him so 
that the items he purchases can be 
used without further cost or we 
might say at minimum cost. The 
employment, office manager or per- 
director buys productive 
hours of a specialized type or pro- 
ductive hours of a general type. It 
is his responsibility to see that the 
productive hours thus purchased are 
usable without too great a loss. 
\lany employment managers instead 
ot obtaining potential productive 
iours, buy “hours on the: premises.” 
Chere is a big difference. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Company A has a posting job in 
which five to seven digit figures are 
transcribed from a work paper to 
a completed record. On the surface 
this job looks quite simple. Anyone 
should be able to handle it. Incum- 
bent B is hired. Incumbent B seems 
personable, neat and dependable. In- 
cumbent B lacks a retentive memory, 
however, and in posting seven (or 
more) digit numbers, incumbent B 
has to look at the number three or 
four times in order to get it all copied 
correctly. Incumbent B does not 


think in terms of figures, hence, is 
handicapped in ever attaining a high 
posting rate. Incumbent C who is a 
“correspondent” has a hard time in 
writing smooth, pointed, letters. In- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is one of a series of monthly com- 
ments concerning office problems. The items 
covered in this column have been selected 
because of their interest to our readers. If 
you have a question or a comment concern- 
ing office problems, Mr. Fergason will be 
glad to hear from you. Your name and your 
company will not be divulged if your letter 
is commented upon in this column. The 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. Ferga- 
son and not necessarily those of the editorial 
staff. 











cumbent C thinks in quantitative 
terms (figures) whereas B thinks in 
linguistic terms (words). The jobs 
are comparable and the incumbents 
should be switched about in order 
to attain a normally high rate of 
production. 


Setting Specifications 


Think of specifications as being 
guides in the selection of an incum- 
bent. These guides are based on the 
job ; 1.e.; the work to be done by the 
incumbent. Many persons think of 
specifications as being rigid, dog- 
matic statements of the qualities that 
an incumbent should possess before 
he (or she) can be hired. They 
try to reduce a job to a precise 
mathematical equation and because 
they fail, they blame the specifica- 
tions rather than the rigid, unim- 
aginative way in which they have 
applied the specifications. 

Job or position specifications are, 
in fact, the requirements of a job 
expressed in terms of the qualifica- 
tions of an incumbent based on the 
best estimate or appraisal of the 
duties performed on the job (as 
taken from the job analysis) and 
used as a guide in selecting an in- 
cumbent who if he possesses those 
qualifications will be presumed to 
be capable of performing at an ac- 
ceptable level without handicap in 
respect to mentality, experience, 
personality, physical attributes, edu- 
cation, appearance and other per- 
sonal qualities. The above defini- 
tion contains all the pertinent fac- 
tors pertaining to job specifications. 
There are certain logical steps to 
be followed in establishing realistic 
specifications : 

Step 1: Make an analysis of the 
various office jobs so as to have an 
authoritative written description of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the tasks performed (in detail) on 
the job, the working conditions, and 
the method of performance. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to: 
contacts with others during work 
performance ; machines used in per- 
formance; physical characteristics 
of performance such as sight, hear- 
ing, walking, sitting (for the ap- 
praisal of physical handicaps). 

Step 2: From the job studies, 
standard titles are assigned to jobs. 
The present day tendency is to 
establish as few titles as possible. 

Step 3: The factors which may 
affect performance are then decided 
upon so that each position can be 
appraised in terms of these factors. 
These factors will vary in number 
from five to eight or nine and in- 
clude such things as experience, ap- 
pearance, personality, education, 
physical attributes and _ personal 
qualities, such as initiative, depend- 
ability, etc. 


Not All Applicable 


Obviously not all factors will per- 
tain to all positions except to the 
extent that minimum standards are 
established. For example, Job A 
may require no experience, a mini- 
mum of education (grammar school 
education ), basic minimum require- 
ments for personal _ cleanliness 
(comes under appearance), no re- 
quirement as to personality. Job 
“A” would obviously be a routine 
tvpe job. On the other hand, Job 
“B” may require 4 or 5 years of 
experience, at least 2 years of col- 
lege training, excellent appearance, 
and the personality traits required 
in selling. Obviously, Job “B” is 
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on a much higher level and requires 
a more capable and developed per- 
son. 

In deciding upon the specifications 
for each office operation the pooled 
opinions of more than one person are 
helpful. Each person who sits on 
the specification committee should 
be sufficiently experienced in the 
work being appraised that he can 
realistically interpret the job analy- 
Sis. 


Basic Requirements 


Clerical work will require in vary- 
ing degrees, depending upon the 
level and complexity of the work, 
the aptitude to deal with figures and/ 
or words. A clerical operator either 
checks names or numbers, classifies 
names or numbers, or does com- 
putational work. These activities, 
if they are to be performed satis- 
factorily, require that the incumbent 
should be accurate; should possess 
the ability to attain speed without 
undue exertion; should be willing 
to pay attention to details; and 
should have an interest in the work. 

Upon these basic requirements 
are added the other requirements, 
previously mentioned, that deal 
with contacts within the organiza- 
tion or contacts with the public 
(personality and appearance re- 
quirements). The conditions under 
which the work is performed will 
dictate the physical requirements. 
If talking is required as part of the 
job performance, impediments in 
speech will be a handicap; if con- 
siderable movement is required, im- 


pediments in the lower limbs will ' 


be a handicap. These items are 
mentioned just to illustrate and im- 
press the importance of carefully 
appraising all aspects of the work 
so that the specifications established 
will not be too high. 


Evaluating the Job 


The same factors that are used in 
determining the job’s specifications 
are also used in evaluating the job. 
Education carries certain values. 
Experience carries a market value. 
Unusual and attractive appearance 
is always in demand. What is com- 
monly called a “pleasing person- 
ality” commands a market price. If 
these qualities are required in job 
performance tlie'‘job rate should be 


high enough to successfully compete 
with other employers who are also 
seeking the “plus” values. If, how. 
ever, they are not required, then 
why pay for qualities which may 
never be used in job performance 

Too many companies do not 
properly appraise the opportunities 
for promotion within their organiza. 
tions. They look upon promotion 
as applying generally to all jobs and 
all persons in an equal proportion, 
Therefore, every person hired jis a 
potential executive. The unfortu- 
nate part of this theory 1s that there 
are a limited number of executive 
positions to be filled so that the 
unsuccessful incumbents, possessing 
in some degrees the abilities required 
for higher level jobs and _ having 
ambitions for higher level jobs are 
dissatished with their lack of op- 
portunity. 


Scope of Advancement 


More realistically applied is the 
theory that certain jobs lead natu- 
rally to higher level jobs and the in- 
cumbents on those jobs should pos- 
sess qualifications for promotion. 
The majority of jobs are such that, 
unless the incumbent is an excep- 
tional person, he has a limited scope 
of advancement. This means that 
we should fill the jobs with persons 
possessing the qualifications for 
those jobs and not the qualifications 
for jobs several levels up the or- 
ganization echelon. If job “A” 
normally leads to no specific ad- 
vancement channel it may be best to 
hill the job with a person who can 
do routine work, who has limited 
mental capacity, who needs super- 
vision and who lacks the comely 
physiognomy of an Adonis. 

Many well managed companies 
survey all key jobs, fill those jobs 
(either by promotion or outside 
employment) with promotable per- 
sonnel and then all other routine 
jobs are filled at the job level. The 
old cliche—“I am not hiring a clerk, 
I am selecting a President”—sounds 
good in a lecture, but in actual bust- 
ness practice it has many obvious 
drawbacks. 

Once the specifications are de- 
termined the next problem is one of 
discovering these qualifications in 
the applicants. The planned of 
diagnostic personal interview is one 
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way of discovering the applicants’ 
qualifications. This is the most com- 
monly used method and is exception- 
ally effective provided the interview 
is diagnostic and the interviewer 
knows what to look for. Modern 
management recognizes that there is 
available another auxiliary technique 
of selection—i.e., aptitude testing. 
Combined with the personal inter- 
view, aptitude testing unquestion- 
ably provides the best system of ap- 
praisal. 

Through aptitude testing, such 
qualities as mental alertness, general 
intelligence, practical judgment and 
occupational interests can be meas- 
ured. Temperament traits can be ap- 
praised. A closer relationship be- 
tween the applicants’ qualifications 
and the jobs’ requirements can be 
determined. 

Don’t send a boy to do a man’s 
work, but don’t send a man if the 
work is that which should be done 
by a boy. The analogy has meaning 
and the moral is there—how many 
will heed it? 


SELECTING SUPERVISORS 
« * MUCH attention should 


be paid to the selection, train- 
ing and promotion of supervisory 
employees as is paid to selection, 
training and promotion of such tech- 
nical employees as actuarial students 
and prospective underwriters,” Ster- 
ling T. Tooker, secretary of the Per- 
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sonnel Department of Travelers In- 
surance Co., told the Life Office 
Management Association recently. 

“From the supervisory staff,” Mr. 
Tooker said, “come many of man- 
agement’s administrative and execu- 
tive officials, just as supervisors fre- 
quently come from the rank of com- 
pany technicians. Thus _ careful 
selection of supervisors at all levels, 
particularly in the lower levels of 
supervisory responsibility, is of ex- 
treme importance. 

“While all of us may have con- 
cepts of the qualifications of the 
supervisor, it has been our experi- 
ence that these specifications are oc- 
casionally compromised in favor of 
familiarity with the job to be super- 
vised, seniority, and the difficulty in 
passing over an individual immedi- 
ately available. If you agree that 
sometimes the selection of super- 
visors is on this basis, and that 
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executive and administrative abili- 
ties are at times neglected in selec- 
tion, then perhaps you will also agree 
that management may be perpetuat- 
ing an injustice on itself since effec- 
tive production and execution of 
management policies requires high- 
level abilities in present day super- 
vision. 

There has been difficulty in de- 
fining exactly what constitutes super- 
visory work. To help solve this 
difficulty, and to provide a pattern 
for the committee’s own thinking 
and guidance, the committee has now 
developed a description of five gen- 
eral levels of supervision which may 
exist in insurance companies. 

“The lowest level of supervision 
is probably the most important in 
the selective process. This is the 
point at which a company makes its 
first promotion which may ultimately 
lead to management responsibility— 
when an employee is responsible for 
two or more employees, with no 
assistants; when he has direct re- 
sponsibility for expediting work of 
the unit, plus performing more diffi- 
cult aspects of the work ; when he has 
authority for work, such as assign- 
ing, checking and training as dele- 
gated, and when he is classed as a 
leader or senior clerk.”’ 


ADJUST AND SURVIVE 


PERSON who wants to return 
to conditions as they were in 
“the good old days” will not have the 
mental attitude which will lead him 
to adjust promptly the operations of 
his business to a new environment, 
J. Finley Allen, secretary of the 
Home Life Insurance Co., told a 
recent meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association. 
“Management should not delay 
in making adjustments to new rules 
of the game because it disagrees 
with them,” Mr. Allen said. ‘“Ob- 
viously we ‘should all do our indi- 
vidual best to see that economically 
fallacious legislation. is not adopted. 
But in this country we are witness- 
ing a very drastic change in the 
economic basis on which the country 
operates—a distinct trend away from 
a relatively free enterprise, capitalist 
economy. It would appear that we 
must expect to have to adjust to 
these new conditions.” 
Among the problems which insur- 


ance management will inevitably en- 
counter in the coming generation, 
Mr. Allen said, is reducing the cost 
of insurance through reducing ex- 
penses, which in turn depends upon 
developing an increase in individual 
productivity. 

“The history of industrial enter- 
prise 1s full of examples of machines 
that have been invented to keep costs 
down under the stimulus of high 
wages and a restricted labor supply,” 
Mr. Allen declared. “It is up to the 
people who are directly involved in 
the home office management phase of 
insurance operations, to encourage 
and stimulate mechanization. It is 
essential that we keep an open mind 
and an imaginative mind on the 
question of new machines. 

“One of the things which we 
should not do, I believe, in our ef- 
forts to control expenses is to take 
the point of view that the way to 
control expenses is to refuse to spend 
money. Rather, we should cultivate 
the art of spending wisely. It seems 
to me entirely possible that in the 
years before the war the insurance 
business, generally, did not have a 
high enough salary scale. I do not 
think that in the long run to have a 
low salary scale is likely to be the 
most economical way to operate. 

“During the war years this situa- 
tion, in my opinion, was largely cor- 
rected. I sincerely hope that it will 
not retrogress. I want to make it en- 
tirely clear that I am not advocating 
an increased cost of insurance to the 
policyowners but rather I believe our 
objective should be to have fewer 
people and a higher salary scale. 
This implies that our operations 
would be mechanized to an even 
greater extent than at present.”’ 
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SUCCESS TODAY 


More Opportunity 
, fect men today have greater 


opportunity to succeed quickly 
in the life insurance business  be- 
cause of the advanced methods of 
agency training which have been de- 
veloped since the war, John A. 
Mayer, president of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, 
told a class of young Reliance Repre- 
sentatives as he opened a company 
regional school in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, last month. 

“Young men have the energy and 
drive it takes to sell life insurance,” 
said Mr. Mayer. “‘When these force- 
ful qualities. are harnessed with 
sound, fundamental knowledge of life 
insurance and its purposes, together 
with practical selling procedure, 
early success is assured. 

“We learned a lot about training 
from methods used during the war 
years. We learned the value of con- 
centrated study for short terms on 
a pattern that eventually produces 
well-rounded education. We learned 
the value of modern mechanical de- 
vices for audio-visual teaching. We 
learned the value of show-how as 
well as know-how through actual 
demonstrations. All of this has been 
incorporated into Reliance training. 

“Our young men now go out fully 
equipped to do a real job for their 
prospects and fully confident of their 
ability to serve well. Virtually all 
of our second-year production 
leaders in volume and number of 
sales are graduates of our training 
schools, and a very high percentage 
of our first-year leaders are Reliance 
trained men and women.” 
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CONFERENCE OF 
ACTUARIES 


New Organization 


CORPORATION known as 
the Conference of Actuaries in 
Public practice has been created 
under the State of Illinois Act en- 
titled “Corporations Not For Pecu- 
niary Profit.” 
The following objectives are 
stated in the articles of incorpora- 
tion: 


“To unite the profession of public 
practicing actuaries; to advance 
the practical application of actu- 
arial science to all branches of 
insurance, education and _ busi- 
ness; to promote and maintain 
high professional and _ moral 
standards amongst its members; 
to encourage mutually beneficial 
relationships between actuaries ; 
and, to correlate the functions of 
the Conference with professional, 
business, educational and admin- 
istrative bodies or institutions 
which relate directly or indirectly 
to the actuarial profession.” 


The purposes of the Conference 
are limited to the solution of the 
problems which confront the con- 
sulting actuarial profession and those 
whom it serves. 

There has long been a manifest 
need for an organization of con- 
sulting actuaries to carry out the 
objectives and ideals expressed in 
the articles of incorporation. A na- 
tionwide membership will enable 
the Conference to obtain the bene- 
fit and up to date experience of its 
members in dealing with common 
problems under varying conditions 
throughout the country. 


The Conference was created under 
the Illinois Corporations Not For 
Pecuniary Profit Act as it was felt 
that this Act was most suitable for 
carrying out the purposes of the 
Conference. 


Membership in the Conference 
will be limited to two broad cate- 
gories; first, actuaries engaged in 
public practice; and, second, all 
other actuaries and official repre- 
sentatives of financial and other 
businesses confronted with actuarial 
needs. Actuaries in the first cate- 
gory are divided into (a) Members 
with 15 or more years of public 


practice or its equivalent and (p) 
Associates who have less than ]5 
years of public practice or jj 
equivalent, and who possess all other 
required qualifications. 

The first annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in the yea 
1950 at which time all eligible cop. 
sulting actuaries who elect to become 
members, together with the jp. 
corporators will outline the future 
course of the Conference. 

The number of consulting firms 
in the United States has multiplied 
many times over during the past 20 
years. As an illustration there were 
but three such firms listed in th 
Chicago classified directory in the 
vear 1929 whereas in the year 1949 
there are 24 such firms listed. 

Public, private and _ industrial 
pension trends are creating new de- 
mands upon the facilities of con- 
sulting actuaries; banks and trust 
companies engaged in the pension 
trust field have increasing need for 
actuarial services; both the number 
of insurance companies and_ the 
rapidly increasing volume of insur- 
ance of all kinds tends to increase 
the actuarial demand, all of which 
reflects to varying degree upon the 
duties and responsibilities of the con- 
sulting actuary. 

The expectation of the Conference 
is to contribute to the understand- 
ing and solution of these increas- 
ingly important problems. 

The incorporators were as fol- 
lows: 


Miles M. Dawson and Sons of 
New York City, of which 
Frank E. Gerry is president, 

J. L. Mims of Ft. Worth, Texas, 

Clarence L. Alford of Nashville, 
Tennessee, 

John Copeland & Son of Atlanta, 
Georgia, 

J. Froggatt & Associates of San 
Francisco, California, 

Frank Speakman of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 

R. D. Taylor & Sons of Cedar 
Rapids, Towa, 

Harry S. Tressel & Associates of 
Chicago, Illinois, 

E. D. Brown, Jr. of Chicago, 
Illinois, 

Harley N. Bruce & Associates of 
Chicago, Illinois, 

D. F. Campbell, Jr. of Chicago, 
Illinois, 

Chase Conover of Chicago, Illinois. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 





EDITORIALS ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 
Gommany CHAMMSS oc crcccccvcsccccccvccccscccccccccsccccsase Feb. 11 Canadian Life Insurance—R. Leighton Foster, K.C. ........ Dec. 21 
1950 Dividend & Related Actions ..............+0:. Dec. 35, Jan. 35 Capital Formation—Stahrl Edmunds ...........-+.-+++-++++-Nov. Il 
Editors’ Corner Cheaper Money—Claude L. Benner .....6. cece cece ccceeceeees Nov. iI 
Expand Sub-Stamdard ......scseeseeccececccececececceees Sept. 15 Federal Life Taxes ............sceceeeecccccccecccces Dee. 40, Feb. 51 
re: £) COED BME coccccecoectccccoscocesooceseese Oct. 9 Our Dream World—Courtland Llliott ...........2.2+-++-+++--NOV. 11 
oo tied oe ck eines heastadbtesdcedoea an. 9 #Keonomic Strength—Leroy A. Lincoln .........eeeeeeees .-Nov. 10 
IE nisl ocd atte takin edne Sidbdes ae bohe see eee odeinl Feb 9 Effective Expense Control 
Federal Investigation—Many E rea UGE ccetcceeosds Jan. 11 In the Field—Frazar B. Wilde .......+eceecseecccceeceeees Oct. 16 
x Years of Work and Reward- My GUOGE ceccccéaeneceqases Dec. 7 In the Home Oftice—Edmund M. McConney ..........-+006. Oct. li 
Leading Companies—Then and Rae mit asediavaeceunetni Dec. 18 Federal AImvestigation ....ccceccccecccccnccccceseeecscess o- pept. 2) 
Future of + = lignans M. SHANKS 22.2.6. - cece eerceees Aug. lo 
ag per peeenases eres es seceee 5° O4 cithendsnce sucess Aue. a 
lf igh ohis— nvestments ames J. LOGIE ccccccccess an. 1: 
ACTUARIAL AND UNDERWRITING —General-——Bruce Shepherd ...........-00e008 Jan. 13 
Gr yup Ruling Feb 73 j mae 000.00 > M. T 1 eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee pony 13 
sift ‘ > ijs*e #8 #88 eee oe 7 eee ee eee eeees eS seers eeeeet ten . ” Housing Pro ects—34 000 nveste icecccoceneseqceuns el ug. 5 
Heaation Report James C, Maton oo. nnn ee elliieDee. 29 Industry Concentration—“Reeeding Mirage” —Nhelby C. Davis 
Institute Home Office Life Underwriters ................ vo+-Dee. 50 1) Bore Dec. 46 
Medical Examiners’ Records—Dr. Frederick Fink ............ a (ei al el eee” AA SORE IEE Nent. & 
MEE sine: conageéeeeede coecececososbequces Oct. 55 oe al SE ee eee i Cee ce a I 4 V1 
i i Ah pest eerhunaessehedasestacetsansneeesess | 2 oe een weeerees Dec. 7] 
Reinsurance—J, Howard Oden ..... 6... c cece ccc c cece ceeeees Dec. 15 net Fg 5. al Ms . ae a Nov. 10 
DL + ieeted dheebeebeseGhesenecccegccecccececsscessenes Nov. 58 Prem ty 0 a? nenCce—weo. wow ‘esnaseaedeedeotenses Oct. 43 
Social Security Challenge--Reinhard A. Hohaus ....Jan. 19, Feb. 53 Presidential Ad dress —W. i. Bi ze, Gaby Nov 10 
ental Properties—To eCalty Holdings ............cscccces ct. 6 
AGENTS AND SELLING The Report—Hon. Herbert Hoover .......ccccccccceccccceees Nov. % 
Review of 1949—Clarence C. Klocksin ......cccccccccccccees Feb. 19 
Agency Management—Paul F. Clark ........cccccccccccccees Dec. 19 Risk Capital Secarcity—Cloud Le on ud hte ie eae Seen Jan. 27 
Agency Operating Efficiency—-Wm. Eugene Hays, C.L.U. ....Jan. 23 Socialism in POE, 0. SUM «cccccscqecescevensocceo! lov. 2: 
Agents’ Compensation—Simon D. Weissman, C. ls andi ept. 22 Tax Compromise U Seanstibutionsl nhba I. Parkinson ...... Jan. 17 
Agents’ Compensation—Chas. J. Zimmermann, C.L.U. ...... SE: MN 6 one Gnaddtamdeabeenhadasndedddesdcdcecocenndngsqeneeeeqna Jan. 16 
eh, DE Hee Be BO coccccccceveccccoccesescoeesees Oct. 12 Verbatim Testimony—EXxcerpts .....cccccccccccccccccccccces Sept. 28 
Cooperation and Competition .............e--eceeeee peovens Cees Be 406 VED TRUE FORE cccccccccsccoccdcccecccveccccceceses Oct. 30 
Educational Insurance—H. Crandall Mason, C.L.U. ........ Sept. 19 
Group Knowledge—Oscar E. Carlin, C.L.U. .cccccccccceeess Oct. 19 
Home Office and Field “Appointments wet 
Sept. 77, Oct. 3 ov. 33, Dec. ST, Jan. 63, Feb. 67 
Important Idea—Andrew J. Elder, Gelele cocececececescesss Oct. 13 EDUCATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
the Life For Me—Selling Life Insurance—Wm. J. Schioen, ~ ov. 29 Advertising Specialties .......cccsccccccccccccccccccccccccces Oct. 65 
Life's Shop Window—Ethel Smith ......... easndnan eee ee ly wat ~ tei gy "> ~ A ypeeenedae eae annaR oS 
Mere Dollar Round Table... ee ees coe, ++ Oct. 19 FS Any =* edipadeagdvenneyenedibeenneniabapnban Dee. 96, Feb. 52 
ortgage Cancellation Insurance—Jas. L. Russell ..........Sept. . RAED dale Nyt " Ton tei ala , on 
N.A.L. i) --Somanittess DES «ccuccheseedasvatasanmand Dec. 9g French Scgneston— Se Samewenansy cece eerceecccccceces on g. 12 
N.A.L.U.—Professional Society ..... enaceccsecaencccedeose . Sept. 26 Human Relations—J. M. Holcombe, dr. ....-.----++-++++e-0! Oct. 11 
N.A.L.U. Meeting—General Session .................... "Oct. 12 ~—s Institute Campaign .......e.ceeeeceeeecceeeceeeccceeees ay 2. 
New Year Plans-—R ET. A occccrceune ccosceuvcscten Feb. 17 Intermediate Traiming ......--.+seeseeceesececccecceeecceees De . 41 
President's Message—Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U. ....cccccecceees Oct. 12 Le A. A. Meeting .... 0c cece cc ce ceececccerreteccceeeeeeneenes — = 
Producers’ Differences—#. Benjamin Redfeld PR has > Nal Oct. 19 Life Advertisers Meeting ...........sceeeeecceeeeccseeeeeees ‘ = ~ 
Profitspecting—Leonard H. Morgan .....cecseceeeeeeeseees-Oct, 13 Tdfe Insurers ee ag bo SBASSOSSCeHwe ede Hoons asses ob. 57 
Programming—R. Edwin Wood, C. % U. SE OI RE He Oct. 13 “ U. _ Cc. ay oor A L. ; DT. on ceaadece cans oul OV. tea, Web, “@ 
Reminiscences of a Half Century Harry oS SP Dec. 24 anagemen CMNOOIS .ccccecsccscceces Bete twee eee rene nees =D. ? 
Right Answers For Agents—Euge +. M. Thoré ne creer: Feb. 27 Million Dollar Round Table—Featured in Fortune .......... Aug. 26 
Section 213—Chairman’s Report—James A. McLain ...... Jan. 59 
tien +y — — Style—Judd C. Benson ...ccccccccecs: Feb. 18 
potlight Yourself—Margaret Diveer soceveekéundowoecesuss Oct. 23 
Stop Failures Before They Happen!—J. Russell Townsend, “Jr. MISCELLANEOUS 
Feb. 23 
i an. on. . cnc ducccesceesecdseebeds Jan. 57 Around the Office—Guy Fergaso . | 
Thoughts on Selling—Alice Reichel ............ Seeccecoce . Sept. 45 Sept. 91, Oct. 79. Noy. 73, Dec. 81, Jan. 49, Feb. 81 
Three Problems—Amn S. Liston ......ccccccccccccccscccccces Oct. 23 Binding Receipts—W. L. Wilkinson wecccccccccccccccceceees NOV. 1S 
Today’s Best Prospects—Jas. P. Carr ....c.cccccccccccccces Nov. 21 Commissioners—Annual Meeting .........cccccccccccccccess Jan. 58 
Together We Stand—Judd C. Benson ..........cccceececees Nov. 12 Corporate Pension Plans—Geo. B. Gose ..........++++++++--Nov. 13 
Using Humour Effectively—S. F. Young, C.L.U. ...... eeeee-NOv. 15 Double Indemnity—Wm. B. Cozad .......ccecceecceceeeecees Nov. 13 
Training for Success—Wm. FE. Hayes, C.L.U. .......++ oo. Oct. 12 Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge 
Weekly Premium—Leo G. Rapp Sept. 37, Oct. 27, Nov. 25, Dec. 33, Feb. 31 
ee Ee eid Cuencdscedeencsdéueieenssuel Aug. 37 Modern Aids8 Section .......ccccscccccccccccccccccvccssescces Feb. 76 
i ee hs sMaeanln «so adeyeduneeecneesoessseessdeee Sept. 41 Office Methods and Equipment 
rT a SE «4. <6 oo cdecedéedescesseceseneeedees Oct. 23 Sept. 84, Oct. 85, Nov. 69, Dec. 85, Jan. 56, Feb. 86 
Aetna Life, Hartford Central Life, Des Moines Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(334%%4% Stock Dividend) .......... Jan. 71 (Favorably Examined) ...........Sept. 99 (Executive Promotions) ..........Oct. 89 
— yo te, P a em (Page SScretary) .cccccccccccccces Feb. 34 e eee bay ane EP eee ang aoe ae aa 71 
necreases Capital and Surplus)..Feb. 34 ones icu avings Banks artfor« 
Amicable Life, Waco , Ss ee 2 Pr nénececaees Se ($11,000,000+ In Force) ........-- Feb. 36 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 71 Columbian National, "Boston Continental American. Wilmington 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore (Favorably Examined) ...........Nov. 87 (Increases Dividend) ........+++. ec. a 
i 6S Sept. 99 b (Favorably Examined) .......... Jan. 72 
Bankers Life, Lincoln Columbus Mutual, Columbus Ce BR GND. vc cab duccscceses Feb. 36 
(Fully Mutualized) .............. Feb. 34 (New Term Riders) .......-------Sept. 99 Continental Asaurance, Chicago Z 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield (Pension Plan) --+eeee-Sept. 99 (Extra Dividend) ..............-. Jan. 72 
(Term to 70) Oct. 89 Commonwealth Life, Louisville ‘ov. 87 Bquitable Lite, New York 
_(Diffenbaugh Heads A. & H. Dept.) Jan. 71 Fe bye (90th Anniversary) ..........+.. Sept. 100 
‘(Zipt Medical Director)’ heediaiet an ..Dee. 91 Camas General, Hartford (New Home Office) bhactdoosedes Jan. 72 
Canada Life, Toronto (Stock Dividend) ...............Sept. 100 Federal Life. Chicago 
(Three New Vice Presidents)......Nov. 87 (Juvenile Liberalized) cccccoeececeqees ae (50th Anniversary) ........ sseedoe Oct. 29 
(Agency Promotions) ............ Feb. 34 (Liberalized Underwriting) ........Dec. 91 (Secured Income Plan) ............ Jan. 72 
$9 


For February, 1950 





Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Non-Med Liberalized yer 
Franklin Life, Sprin d 
(Executive Promot 
(Hands Elected V.P. 
George Washington Life, Charleston 
(Control to Reserve Life) 
Golden State Mutual. Los Angeles 
(New Home Office Building) 
Government Employees Life, Washington 
(New Company) Jan. 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane 
Hart Agency V.P. ) 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Non-Medical Liberalized ) 
(Promotions) 
Home Life, New York 
(New Term Rates) 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 
(Davis Agenc 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
(Kahler Dies) ......... be waeeseeed Oct. 


Iowa Life, Des Moines 
(Passes '$100.000,000 in Force) 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Iulian Price Memorial) senesced Sent. 191 
(1949 Record Production) 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Brunton V. 
(Opens New Home Office) 
(Freedom Foundation Award) ..... ; 
(Reduces Group Annuity Rates) ..Feb. 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
(Examined) 
Life of George, Atlanta 
(McEachern Dies) 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 
(Walker Dies) 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(McAndless Honored) 
Loval Protective, Boaton 
(Favorably Examined) ........... N 
Manhattan Life, New York 
Enters 100th Year) ..cccccccccs Sent. 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Publicity Jackpot) 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Neville Connor Sheppard Promoted) 


Massachusetts Mutual, eames 
’) 








(Annual Award “Osca 

(Joseph Behan Dies) 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Rider Conversion Privilege) ..... Nov. 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Agency Meetings Successful) 

(Bank Combination Loans) 

(Promotions) 

Ministers Life & Casualty, 
(Now Legal Reserve) 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Promotions) 


Minneapolis 
x 


Iowa 
Texas 


American Mutual, Des Moines, 
American National, Galveston, 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
Bankers National, Montclair, N. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Beneficial Life, Sait Lake C ity, Utah 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. is Detroit, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ijl. 
Capitol Life, "Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, 

Central Life, Chicago, Il. 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Iil. 
Cothran, James R.., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson & Son, Ine. .. Miles M., New York, N. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Federal Life Insurance, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Filing Equipment 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, | A 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 

Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Til. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Institute of Real Estate Management, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N, 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 








Mich. 


Chicago, DL tebasées 


“ee eeeneneneeeeeeeneenenee 


Bureau, Boston, Mass. ... 


**e ee ee eeeenereeeneneee 


Chicago, Ill. 


Life, New York 
a Examined) ..........Sept. 
College Trainees Pro .Sept. 102 
(Learson Associate Manager Selection) 


Jan. 76 

National Life, Montpelier 
(Blackmore Acting Secretary) 

Pierce Dies peeceesee 

Blackmore Secretary) 

(100th Birthday) 
National Security Life, 

(Taken over by Business Men’s).. 
New England Mutual, Bustun 

(Policyholders’ Service) 

(Color Advertising) 

(Mail Award) 


a 103 





Kansas City 
. Feb. 


(Smith 20th Anniversary) 

(“Pilot’s Log” Award) 
New York Life, New York 
Award) 


New Y a 
Feb 


(“Osear of Industry” 
(Promotions) 
New York Savings Banks Life, 
(Growing 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Eliminates Use of Receipts) 
(Promotions) 
Northern Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Continuing Dividend Scale) 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Arnold Chronicled) 
(1949 Annual Report) 


Occidental of California 
(New A. & H. Policies) 
(Family Contracts) 
fo eee Tan. 
(Agency Promotions) 


Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Mutualization Suits Perminatedy” 


Ree BOSMRET) ccccoccicccadces Nov. 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Television ‘Award) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(New Home Office Building) Jan. 78 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester 

(Hodgkins V. P.) . 7 

(Knight Aster y.P.) ‘b. 46 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Huttinger Secretary) y 80 

($250.000 for Heart y 81 

(Adam President) Oct. 92 

(Centennial Brochure) Jan. 79 

(Juvenile Insurance Liberalized). . 46 

(Brochure of Stevenson) Feb. 46 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 

eam a A Ra ea Nov. 90 

(Goodell Medical Director) . 47 
Pioneer American, Houston 

(100% Stock Dividend) . 47 
Pioneer National Life, Topeka 

(Examined) . 47 


Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Entering A. & H. Field) .. 
Prudential, Newark 
(Reduces Term Rates) .......... Sept, 104 
(Surplus Business Pibersiieeds * 
(Palmer 2nd Vice President) 
(New Canadian H. O.) 
(Howell Executive V. P. 
(Nairn Canadian Agency Head) 
(25 Year Riders) 
tw y Life, Pittsburgh 
A. & H. Now Separate) .......... Nov, 


Republic National, Dallas 
(Purchases Al liance Life) 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Absorbed by Southland Life) 
ye! Mutual, Binghamton 
24 Hour Sales Campaign) ....... Nov, 
(New Directors) . 
Shenandoah Life. Roanoke 
(New Home Office Building) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Buys Reserve Loan Life) 
(Personnel Changes 
(Air Convention) . eee 
State Life. Indiana olis” 
(Favorably Examined) ... 
(Woodson Executive V. P.) 
State Mutual Life, Worrester 
(Reach Named Medical Ere 
(0 nderwriting Liberalization) 
Sur Life, Raltimore 
(Favorat'y Examined) 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, 


or 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 81 
Sept. 100 


Sept. 


eeeee Jan, 


e+e wept. 


. Dee, 0% 
.. Feb, ys 


Sept. 108 
New 


Sunset Life. Olympia 
Affiliete Reinsured) 

Temes Prudential, Galvestor 

Stock Dividend T eens wees Sept. 10° 

Feavotave Hartford 
(Settlement Options Again) 

(100% Stock Dividend) 

Union National, Lincoln 
(Examined) 

United Insurance, Chicago 
(Takes Over Virginia Life & 
Casualty) 

Cnited States Life. New York 
(Tssues Group Policy to Trustees) . 
(Miss Doogan A Senior Officer) ... 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
Witherspoon Resigns) 

(Rawlings Agency V. 

Washington National. Fvanston 
(Merging with Great Northern) ..%* 
(H. O. Addition) Feb 

Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Three New Policies) 

(Discontinuing Premium Receipts) 


Western Life, Helena 
(J. Willard Johnson Financial bee * 


Monarch Life, 
Monumental Life, 
Mutual Benefit Life, 


Springfield, 

Baltimore, Md. 

New ark, N. 
Y. 


Dn, Lvsewcthtebmeobbhes st duciachinall 


Mutual Life, New Ng he N. 


Mutual Savings Life, 
Mutual Trust Life, 


Louis, Mo. 


Btn Ill. 
National Life & Accident, 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, 


Nashville, 
Kan. 


Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 


New England Mutual, 
New World Life, Seattle, 
North American Life, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Northwestern National, 


Occidental Life, 
Occidental Life, 


Ohio National Life, C 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 


Boston, 


Dh cust seed si derebshevesdenia 
Wash. 


Chicago, 


Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
necinnati, 


Wis. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paul Revere Life, 
Penn Mutual Life, 


ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
7. 5g Peoples Life, Frankfort, 


Ind. 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Policy holder's National Life, 


Provident Life Ins., 


Sioux Falls, 


Bismarck, N. D. 
Remington Rand (ABC Division), 
Remington Rand (Typewriter Division), 
Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, Y. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 


New York, we 
New ook. a. i. 
New York, ss a 


‘Ne TH SORE wcitcc ctbe 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 


Sheraton Hotel, 
Ind. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, _*. 


Sikes Co., Inc., The, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 


State Life, Indiana — aw. 


Statler Hotel, New 


Sterling Insurance, Chicago, Til. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, on 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N. 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, 


"New York, 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, | N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 





